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ATLANTIC FERRY.—III. 


BY s/R/O E. C. PALMER, R.A.F.T.O. 


Atmost any afternoon in the cafe- 
teria at Dorval! you will find little 
groups of the Transport Command 
Service drinking coffee, or very often 
milk; telling tall tales of past trips 
and speculating on future ones. But, 
if you should ask any of our company 
to describe his most thrilling flight, 
he will either lead you up the garden 
path or grow suddenly blasé and say— 

“Oh! one trip’s very much like 
another, I guess.”’ 

In the first instance you will deserve 
your fate, and in the second your 
informer is not being affectedly modest. 
So sated have we become with crossings 
of oceans that the thrill has grown 
monotonous. Yet, whenever I hear 
this facile generalisation expressed, 
I think of many exceptions, some 
involving friends I shall not see 
again. 

There is one crossing, however, 
which we are sometimes called upon 
to perform, that no one of us— 
regardless of his experience—has ever 
characterised as ‘‘ just another trip.” 
It is treated with great respect by 
much be-ringed captain and junior 


——— 


officer alike. It is the flight from 
Bermuda to Scotland, three thousand 
NAUTICAL miles in length, and varying 
from twenty to twenty-six hours in 
duration. The longest over-water lap 
flown by any organisation in the world, 
it is an extreme test of endurance, 
and a lifelong memory for those who 
undertake it. 

The first of these air voyages that 
fell to my somewhat reluctant lot 
was in March 1943. There were 
perhaps thirty of us gathered in the 
main hall of the Windsor Station, 
Montreal, at half-past nine on a 
Monday morning. In thirty scattered 
households alarm clocks had served 
their dismal purpose, and thirty un- 
willing ‘ Ferry Commanders’ had left 
warm beds, dressed hastily, and made 
their way by taxi, bus, and street car 
to this railway station rendezvous. I 
looked around for the other five 
members of the crew, but they were 
not in sight. A sudden hollow feeling 
inside me, however, suggested a prob- 
able solution to their whereabouts, 
and I made my way to the coffee shop 
at the end of the hall. Scarcely had I 





1 Our main base, 14 miles outside the city of Montreal. 
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passed through the revolving door, 
when I saw and heard the skipper. 

‘“‘ Hello there, Palmer! “Come and 
have some coffee.” 

** Heaven bless you, sir ! ’’ I retorted, 
and sat upon a vacant stool. He 
beckoned to a waitress and placed the 
order. 

** This is your first trip with me——”’ 
he made the statement with a smile. 

““And my first ‘long one,’” I 


added. 

“Well! Well!’ he said, and 
raised his cup. ‘‘ Here’s to a good 
crossing !”’ 


We toasted the wish. I had taken 
an immediate liking to him at the 
previous day’s briefing. He was a 
‘Southerner’ from Virginia, tall and 
slimly built. His eyes were pale blue, 
deep set, and twinkling in nests of 
fine wrinkles. A trimmed fair mous- 
tache grew above a rather small 
mouth that quirked whimsically when- 
ever he spoke. His name was Reiss. 
The navigator and engineer sat beside 
him, the one, a Yorkshireman named 
Mellor; the second, Innes, a Scot 
from Aberdeen. The other two mem- 
bers of our crew, a youthful sergeant- 
pilot and an American lieutenant 
acting as my ‘second,’ were engaged 
in a search for porters. 

We left in a cloud of steam at 
ten o’clock, and after a wearisome 
journey by train, ferry, and R.A.F.F.C. 
bus, arrived at our base in North 
Carolina in the afternoon of the 
following day. It is here that flying- 
boats are assigned to us for onward 
delivery. The Ferry Command office 
is situated on the ground floor of the 
hotel in which we normally stay, and 
its staff—besides dealing with aircraft 
allocation—can occasionally be per- 
suaded to advance moneys to needy 
crews. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning 
after my arrival I wandered through 
the hotel foyer and opened the glass- 
panelled door of our office. In the 
anteroom a half-dozen crew members 
were noisily playing poker. Beside 
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the open door to the office proper lay 
a nondescript pile of baggage. I was 
about to enter the ‘inner sanctum,’ 
from which proceeded the intermittent 
clacking of a typewriter, when some. 
thing about that baggage made me 
pause ; something unnatural and very 
wrong. The pile consisted of two 
brief-cases, a large black bag, and a 
navigator’s sextant-case. The brief. 
cases were oddly flattened, and a seam 
of the black bag had burst at one 
corner, affording a glimpse of its 
contents. Two brightly coloured 
detective magazines, a khaki shirt, 
and a black sock were partly visible. 
The bakelite sextant-case was split 
from top to bottom. Smears of dried 
mud stained each article, conveying 
the impression that some giant porter, 
careless of his strength, had carried 
the pile squeezed under one mighty 
arm, then dropped it heavily on a 
muddy platform. Unaccountably dis- 
turbed, I entered the office and 
approached the industrious typist. 
She looked up at the sound of my 
footstep. 

‘Whose is the baggage by the 
door ?’’ I asked quietly. There was 
no reply for a little while. A player 
in the other room broke the silence 
with a yell— 

** Ace high takes the pot !”’ 

Abruptly she spoke. ‘“‘ One of our 
Catalinas crashed in the swamp sixty 
miles from here yesterday. It went 
in nose first. A salvage crew brought 
THAT in this morning.” She picked 
up a typed list from the desk. ‘‘ What's 
your name ?”’ 

‘* Palmer — radio,” I 
mechanically. 

‘** Captain Reiss’s crew ? You're on 
early departure tomorrow—Catalina 
F.P. 197.” 

I thanked her briefly and left. The 
card-players were involved in a heated 
dispute. The typewriter resumed its 
clacking, and a ‘bluebottle’ buzzed 
fitfully at the window-pane, butting 
stupidly against the restraining glass. 


answered 


The morning sun poured hotly in, and § 
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warmed that pitiful mud-stained heap 
of baggage. Now I knew what was 
wrong about it. In a room filled with 
light and the noise of the living, its 
muteness was eloquent of death. It 
had the appearance of a corpse laid 
out in a grotesque attitude. 

Early next morning we flew our 
new machine to Bermuda, and for 
fourteen days we waited there, lodged 
at the Belmont Manor Hotel. It was 
Easter-time and the lilies were in 
bloom; a drenching of beauty that 
bemuned the senses—acres of waxy 
white trumpets trembling in the breeze 
and overloading it with perfume. Still, 
we waited impatiently in this floral 
paradise, Herbert and I. It was very 
lovely—but it wasn’t home. There 
were more reasons for delay there than 
could be dreamt of in our despondency, 
but the root of them all was WEATHER. 
Over three thousand miles of water, 
it will change many times in a night. 
The right combination for us seemed 
non-existent. 

One day we were having lunch in 
the spacious hotel dining-room. It 
was dotted with snowy islets of 
napery, and each islet bore a vase of 
proud Easter lilies. Big as the room 
was, their scent filled it. We were 
very late and quite alone, except for a 
coloured waitress at the serving table. 
Herbert sniffed and remarked plain- 
tively— 

“ Eh, lad, I feel like I’m sitting at 
my own funeral ! ”’ 

I looked sardonically at his gener- 
ously filled plate and side-dish of salad. 

“What gave you the appetite, 
Herbert—stoking ? ”’ 

He grinned. ‘‘ Nay, Charlie. I 
never play my harp on an empty 
stomach !”’ 

I returned to the inevitable topic. 
“What did the ‘met man’ say this 
morning ? ”’ 

Herbert sighed expressively. ‘““There’s 
& hope for tomorrow—if the winds 
improve,” 

There was always ‘hope for to- 
morrow.’ Three times already we 
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had arisen an hour before dawn, 
breakfasted, taken our perishables 
from the hotel refrigerator, drawn 
codes, and attended the momentous 
final weather briefing. Three times 
the captains had shaken their heads 
at the tale told by the weather maps— 
and thrice our fruits had returned to 
the refrigerator. We finished our 
meal, and went down to the pool for 
& swim. 

The evening forecast was more 
optimistic, however, and Herbert 
hastily made out a flight plan based 
on the existing information. The 
flying-time totalled twenty-three and 
@ half hours. Down at the desk 
the telephone operator pinned up 4 
new list of crews to be called at 
5 a.M., and the ferry to Hamilton 
carried many last-minute shoppers 
nursing bulky parcels for friends and 
families a whole ocean away. 

Herbert and I retired early, and 
packed in readiness for the morning— 
but we couldn’t sleep. The coloured 
orchestra down below laboured mightily 
with a limited repertoire. Their music 
was of the ‘hot’ variety. It twiddled 
the toes and excited the heart, but 
stopped just short of the head. At 
midnight, tired of pursuing an elusive 
Morpheus, I slipped out of bed, lit a 
cigarette, and went to the window. 
Couples were dancing in the courtyard, 
and the orchestra was playing ‘“‘ NIcHT 
AND Day ’”’ with commendable restraint. 
Cigarettes glowed brightly at the little 
tables around the dance floor; loud 
laughter and the clink of glasses 
mingled with the music. Then I 
looked up—and held my breath. 
There was no moon, but the night 
was glorious with a multitude of 
magics—a myriad glittering jewels 
in @ gown of unimaginable blue, 
hemmed with a black border of softly 
rustling cedars. The orchestra had 
momentarily ceased its labours, and 
faint but clear from across the bay 
came the throb and wash of a home- 
ward speeding launch. I stood and 
looked for a long minute while my 
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cigarette burned low, then I went back 
to bed. This time I slept. 

The telephone summoned its slaves 
at five o’clock, and we fumbled 
through our toilet. Laved and shaved 
but feeling slightly sleepy, Herbert 
and I hurried down to breakfast. 
Captain Reiss was already drinking 
coffee. He motioned us over. 

‘Good morning there, 
Good morning, Charlie. 
packed and ready ?”’ 

We answered in a dismal duct: 
“All except the fruit in the 
refrigerator !”’ | . 

He chuckled with sympathy. ‘‘ Well 
—it won’t go back this time. Things 
look pretty good over at the ‘met’ 
office.” He leaned forward con- 
fidentially. ‘“‘I have a small crate 
of oranges to go aboard the ship— 
I'll get your fruit sent down with it. 
Now you go over right after breakfast 
and work out the flight plan—we want 
to be off early.”’ 

** Right-o, Captain,’’ said Herbert. 

The waitress put breakfast before 
us, and we set-to with light hearts and 
suddenly increased appetites. 

The launch lay waiting for us, 
moored to the Belmont steps. Long, 
low, and sleek, it nosed gently against 
the stonework, and the clear green 
water slapped musically around its 
hull. In a straggling column, heavily 
burdened with baggage and boxes, we 
staggered down the winding road to 
the steps and clambered aboard, 
bestowing our more fragile packages 
with special care. I secured a corner 
seat, and nursed my large cardboard 
box of eggs and bananas—double 
boon for a _ war-lightened English 
larder. Captain Reiss sat happily 
upon his modest crate of oranges. 
The boat crew cast off, and we were 
away in a wide arc, foam pouring 
astern in a ruffled victorious ‘ V ’— 
headed for Darrell’s Island. I took a 
long look at the retreating mainland, 
not knowing if I should see it again, 
and a passage from a book I’d once 
read came into my mind: ‘‘ One never 


Mellor. 
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does anything for the last time without 
regret...” 

Certainly it would be impossible to 
leave all this loveliness without a 
little heart-burning. Away to the left 
stretched the water-front of Hamilton, 
with its gleaming white-fronted build. 
ings climbing the hills behind. They 
were fittingly crowned by a dignified 
square church tower. A cluster of 
shipping lay moored at the quay, and 
coloured bunting was just discernible 
fluttering from the masts of one large 
vessel. My eyes followed the coast-line 
around. Low, irregular hillsides thickly 
clothed with dark-green cedars ; little 
houses peeping out, pink and white 
and blue; the yellow bulk of Belmont 
Manor, with its bright-red roof, now 
rapidly diminishing. Above all this 
spread a clear new morning sky, 
tinted with incredible delicacy to the 
hue of a starling’s egg, and smirched 
by one sooty scrap of cloud becoming 
gilt-edged by the rising sun. 

A loud hail from the boatman 
interrupted my reverie, and we slid 
gently alongside a wooden staging, 
climbed out, and deposited our baggage 
in generous piles according to crews. 

** Hey, Charlie,” called Mellor, “‘ let’s 
away after the rations.”’ 

“Right away, Herbert,’’ I replied, 
and joined him in a hurried walk over 
the rough limestone road to the cook- 
house. Five minutes later we were 
gaily trundling a long-handled wooden 
push-cart back to the landing-stage. 
Our ‘rations’ were mysteriously 
packed in a large cardboard box. We 
had no time to investigate the wrap- 
pings, however; for a small dinghy 
was burbling impatiently at its moor- 
ings, waiting to take us to our Catalina. 
Quickly we climbed in, joining the 
other four members of our crew, the 
boatman shoved off, and we were 
chugging along past two matronly 
Pan-American clippers, their huge 
hulls nodding gently in a_ slight 
swell. 

“Got the water, Jock ?”’ I called 
to Innes. 
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“O.K., Charlie.” He indicated a 
four-gallon tank with his foot. 

Captain Reiss leaned forward. “I 
hear you’re a very good cook, Scotty ?”’ 

He beamed modestly. ‘‘ We’ll fix 
you up all right, skipper.”’ 

The tiny engine ceased its gurgling, 
and we drew alongside the port blister 
of our flying-boat. Jock leaned over, 
seized the handle at the base of the 
plexi-glass dome, slid it open, and 
clambered aboard; then we began 
handing up our baggage in a seemingly 
endless stream : brief-cases, parachute 
bags, suitcases, boxes, water-tank, and 
finally, with grunts and heaves, the 
skipper’s crate of oranges. We 
scrambled aboard, waved good-bye to 
the boatman, secured the plexi-glass 
cover, and made our way forward, 
lugging and pushing the heavier 
baggage with us. 

The ‘trim’ Bf a Catalina is most 
important. It must be well loaded 
down in the nose to secure the best 
possible cruising speed in flight. So 
delicate is its balance once airborne 
that, when a member of the crew goes 
aft for any reason, the indicated air- 
speed drops by several knots—and 
if he stays aft for an undue period the 
skipper is liable to become quite upset. 

The flying-boat was rocking uneasily, 
and a vaguely unpleasant combination 
of smells from the bilges and petrol- 
tanks filled our compartment. I sat 
down quickly at my table and began 
arranging my equipment. Herbert 
was already busy pinning down his 
map and calculating the first course. 
A pile of blue and green-covered books 
was stacked before him—the current 
almanac and air navigation tables. 
Up front the pilot and co-pilot were 
testing the controls, whirling the 
‘wheel’ around and working the 
rudder pedals and yoke back and fore. 
There was a faint rustling as the greased 
control cables slid through their guides. 

A sudden roar came from the centre 
compartment accompanied by an eddy 
of pungent blue smoke. Jock had 
started up the auxiliary power unit. 
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Good! I thought to myself. Now I 
can test the radio. I switched on the 
‘intercom’ and spoke to the skipper 
in a brief check, then tuned the 
transmitter to the appropriate fre- 
quency and exchanged a quick call 
with control. My ‘second’ flashed 
me a tentative grin and put on his 
phones. 

** All set for the big trip, Palmer ? ”’ 
he asked in his pleasing Yankee drawl. 

** Absolutely !”’ I answered with a 
nonchalance I did not actually possess. 

Faced with the immediate prospect 
of a day, a night, and part of another 
day continuously airborne, a certain 
tension is rather natural. We were 
not really scared—but none of us 
was unaffected. For myself, I felt 
rather like a twentieth-century Colum- 
bus—a Columbus in reverse, and 
granted the boon of wings. 

With a harsh rattle the port engine 
came to life, and a tremor ran through 
the ship. We had already cast off 
from our moorings. The skipper raised 
his microphone. 

“Captain to engineer—O.K., star- 
board ?”’ 

** Q.K., skipper.” 

The starboard engine ‘chuffed’ 
once, then took hold. I could hear a 
radio man from another ship contacting 
the control tower. Our engine noise 
increased as we began taxying in wide 
circles. The skipper was testing the 
engines and getting the ‘feel’ of the 
ship. Loaded for the long journey, 
our weight was rather more than 
35,000 pounds. Clear green water 
crowned with snowy spray sluiced past 
the ports, leaving little streaks and 
jewel-bright drops adhering to the 
glass. We paused then for a final 
check, the flying-boat rocking gently, 
the engines ticking over... . 

“Captain to radio—take-off clear- 
ance, please.”’ 

“Stand by, captain,’ I called the 
tower. 

*““R.A.F. control to 197—you are 
clear for immediate take-off.” 

** Roger! Good morning.” 
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‘** Good morning, 197—good luck ! ”” 

The skipper looked over his shoulder. 
** All ready back there ? ”’ 

We nodded. He raised his hand to 
the long black throttles and advanced 
them deliberately. The engines roared 
an ear-aching song, and the boat 
trembled forward in a bath of foam. 
Water thudded against the hull like 
blows from a cushioned hammer, and 
the ports were bathed and rebathed 
with flying spray. I braced myself 
against a stanchion, and Herbert 
crouched in his chair holding on to 
his precious navigational books. The 
hammering increased in frequency, 
and merged into a steady drumming 
underfoot, then abruptly ceased. We 
were airborne and climbing slowly, a 
cargo of hopeful hearts headed for 
Scotland. A low green hill slid swiftly 
beneath us, a scalloped curve of foam- 
edged beach, then blue Atlantic ocean 
over the whole horizon. Our three- 


thousand - mile voyage had begun. 
Instinctively I had noted the time— 
12.45 G.M.T. Slowly and methodically 
I made the entry in my log. There 


was no need for speed. All the time 
in the world was mine—twenty-four 
hours of it before we would come to 
rest on water again; the longest day 
in all my years. Carefully I arranged 
my route-book, message-pad, and 
pencils within easy reach, then gave 
the navigator a hail. 

‘* What’s our E.T.A., Herbert ?”’ 

He consulted his flight plan 
before answering. ‘“‘ 11.35—tomorrow, 
Charlie, lad. Not getting impatient 
already ?”’ 

‘** Control stations are inclined to be 
curious in these matters ! ’’ I retorted. 

Relaxing as much as my seat would 
allow, I encoded a message to Bermuda, 
and tapped it out. Whistling a 
cheerful ditty, Herbert bent over the 
navigation table and made some 
cabalistic signs on his chart. It was 
a large-scale chart of the Atlantic, 
from the eastern seaboard of America 
to the British Isles. Upon this he 
had drawn our track, a thin pencil 
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line spanning the vast ocean. The 
cumbersome sheet had been neatly 
folded into four sections, then pinned 
down. The first section covered the 
North American coast, the Bermudas, 
and a generous area of Atlantic. Six 
HOURS must pass before the chart 
would be refolded and ‘plotting’ 
begun on the second quarter. Idly | 
glanced at the instrument panel above 
the navigator’s head and noted the 
readings on the four dials. Indicated 
air speed, 98 knots ; height, 4000 feet; 
temperature, 10° centigrade; time, 
1350. Over an hour in flight . . . not 
at all bad. 

The rotund figure of the engineer 
suddenly squirmed through into our 
compartment. His _ sun - reddened 
countenance was wrinkled in a huge, 
happy grin. ‘‘Coo! you ought to 
take a look in this ration box—it’s 
got everything !’’ He leaned against 
the bulkhead and reeled off a delectable 
list. ‘*‘There’s a pound of bacon, 
fresh eggs, chocolate, gum, corned 
beef, tea, sugar, oranges, and ’’— 
here he paused before nonchalantly 
announcing his chef d’auwvre—‘‘ a tin 
of beef steak and kidney pudding !” 

“Eh! it’s no wonder the darned 
box was heavy !’’ said Herbert. ‘‘ But 
it sounds good, does that. When are 
we going to have the pudding ? ”’ 

Innes consulted his wrist-watch. 
“I’m going to transfer gas in fifteen 
minutes, then we’ll have the hot- 
plate on.”’ 

“Good enough!” drawled young 
Dexter from his seat by the navigator’s 
table. ‘‘ Don’t forget some real nice 
coffee, American style ! ”’ 

** Coming right up !”’ retorted Jock, 
entirely good humoured, and backing 
through the narrow doorway he 
climbed up to the engineer’s seat, from 
which point only his feet were visible. 

Herbert leaned across to me. “I! 
could do with a bearing, Charlie—I'm 
taking a sunshot now.”’ 

““O.K., Herbert !’’ I replied, and 
gave the control station a call. 

Conditions were good, and a first- 
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class bearing was quickly given. I 
made out a message slip in readiness. 
Herbert was standing up, directing 
his bubble-sextant and twirling a 
set-screw on the side. 

Then Dexter called out: “Hey! 
New York’s coming in pretty good.”’ 

He retuned the homing receiver 
slightly, adjusted the loop, and read 
the bearing. I checked the reading 
and wrote it down. Soon the navigator 
was ready. I gave him the message 
slip, and we leaned over the chart 
together. First he worked out his 
sunshot, and, after a little manipulation 
of dividers, drew a short line across 
our pencilled track. Then he consulted 
the radio bearings, applied the neces- 
sary corrections, and plotted two more 
lines criss-crossing the first. Where 
they intersected there was now a tiny 
triangle, very slightly above our track 
line. We sighed together with satis- 
faction. The ‘fix’ had worked out 
gratifyingly. 

‘“Well,’’ murmured Herbert, point- 
ing to the triangle and looking at the 
clock, ‘‘ that’s where we were at 
1417 G.M.T.’? He measured off the 
distance from our starting - point. 
“155 nautical miles on our way.’’ 

An infinitesimal step on the long 
‘road ’ ahead. Suddenly and earnestly 
I wished that our families in Britain 
could know that we were coming to 
jon them, and drawing nearer with 
every tick of the clock. If only they 
could have a sight of that tiny triangle 
on the chart and realise its meaning. 
Innes’ people in Aberdeen; Mellor’s 
wife in the little Yorkshire town ; my 
parents in Wales... ours alone was 
the thrill of the voyage. It fell so flat 
in the telling afterwards. 

Innes popped his head through 
again, like a sun-tanned Jack-in-the- 
box. ‘Don’t switch on the radio, 
Charlie. I’m transferring gas.” 

I nodded, and reaching up, un- 
screwed a little ventilator in the roof. 
Cold air blew in refreshingly, rustling 
the pages of my log. There was a 
faint whirring from the next com- 


partment. The fuel transfer pump 
was sucking petrol from the main 
tank into the wing tanks, and a sweet 
sickly reek rose in my nostrils. I 
think that the long-distance flier has 
petrol in his veins, just as a sailor 
has salt water. The end of a voyage 
finis us both surfeited with travel 
aud vociferously glad to be on solid 
earth, yet within a fortnight we are 
restless again; one for the steady 
drone of engines in the high sky, the 
other for a heaving deck and broad, 
blue ocean. When once we have 
journeyed a thousand miles, a city 
street no longer satisfies. — 

The skipper descended from his seat 
at the controls, and, ducking his head, 
entered our ‘ office,’ leaving the co-pilot 
to watch our course. We looked up. 
He had discarded his immaculate blue 
uniform and was wearing a thick, 
turtle-necked sweater. His cap, cockily 
aslant, reminded me of General 
MacArthur’s. 

‘** How’re we doing there, Mellor ?”’ 
he asked, scanning the chart. 

** About ten miles north of track, 
skipper,” replied Herbert. He took 
a quick measurement with his dividers. 
** And 205 miles out.” 

Captain Reiss pursed his lips and 
nodded with a satisfied air. ‘‘ Good! 
good! Say, I could do with a sandwich. 
What’s cooking in there, Scotty ?” 

Innes’ voice boomed out from the 
engineer’s compartment. ‘“‘ Hang on 
a bit, skipper. We're going to have 
bacon-and-egg sandwiches ! ”’ 

The mere suggestion roused our 
dormant appetites, and our mouths 
watered. 

He called out again. ‘*‘ Anyone got 
a knife to cut the bread ?”’ 

We looked at each other question- 
ingly, and searched our pockets without 
success, until an idea occurred to me, 
and, reaching behind my route-book, 
I produced a pocket-knife. It was a 
very small knife that I used to sharpen 
pencils. The opened blade was about 
two and a half inches long. The rest 
of the crew viewed it with amused 
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disgust, then the skipper shrugged his 
shoulders philosophically. 

** Well—it’ll have to do—we surely 
can’t starve!’’ He handed it through 
to the engineer, who was busying 
himself with the hot-plate. 

Innes stuck out a round, indignant 
visage. ‘“‘Coo! what’s this—a tooth- 
pick?” 

We soothed him down, then bade 
him get on with the job. Our hunger 
had become insistent. Presently 
the hiss and spit of frying fat 
was audible, and a titillating aroma 
stole into the cabin—the most com- 
pelling odour a hungry nose can know 
—the tempting bouquet of bacon 
frying. Impatiently we licked our 
lips and waited. I stretched my 
neck to look at our ‘chef’ and his 
labours—then was moved to silent 
laughter. The hot-plate had two 
sections. On one a coffee-pot sat, its 
lid lifting and spirting steam. Strips 
of bacon crisply done were being kept 
warm beside it; but the sight that 
amused me was Jock, with his portly 
frame resting comfortably on the 
curve of the cabin tank, singing a 
Scots song and happily turning eggs... 
with a half-round file! He reached 
down with his free hand and brought 
up some cardboard plates that Herbert 
had bought in Bermuda; Easter 
plates brightly painted with yellow 
chicks and large blue eggs. On each 
plate he placed a rough-hewn hunk 
of bread, then with a deft flick of the 
file transferred an egg, and crowned 
the whole with two strips of bacon. 
One by one the starving crew received 
their portions. The total absence of 
cutlery neither dismayed nor delayed 
us, and ten minutes later we were 
surveying empty plates and happily 
sucking greasy fingers. Then Innes 
served the coffee, scalding to the lips 
and making the cardboard cups un- 
comfortable to hold. For the first 
time I began to feel tired, and from 
force of habit looked at the clock. 

1700 G.M.T. I looked again, but 
there was no mistake. OVER EIGHTEEN 
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HOURS TO GO. Drowsily I relaxed in 
my chair, eased the phones on my 
aching ears, and began whistling “‘ One 
fine Day.’ A long time later I was 
roused by a rustling of paper, and 
turned my head—to see Herbert 
rearranging his chart. I got up stiffly 
and looked over his shoulder. It now 
presented an almost blank expanse of 
gridded latitude and longitude lines, 
Over on the right, however, a cluster 
of lonely dots indicated the Azores, 
The thin, pencilled line of our track 
traversed the sheet awaiting our next 
* fix.’ 

Herbert must have read my thoughts. 
**Can you manage one, Charlie lad ?” 

‘If it is possible, Herbert, you shall 
have a bearing,”’ I replied, and turned 
to my set. 

Conditions were deteriorating now, 
but after a long call control managed 
a@ second-class bearing. Dexter tuned 
for the St John’s broadcasting station 
on the homing receiver, and took a 
reading, although it was rather too 
far away for accuracy. Herbert had 
secured his sunshot, and once again 
we fell to ‘plotting.’ The resultant 
triangle, or ‘cocked hat’ as it is 
called, was about forty miles across, 
but its centre-point lay quite close 
to our track, so we were comforted. 
Forty miles is not much in three 
thousand ! These ‘ fixes,’ plotted along 
the line we were supposed to follow, 
afforded fascinating visual evidence of 
our progress—especially on a long 
flight with nothing but cloud above us 
and vast ocean beneath. Once again 
my thoughts wandered to Columbus, 
and I wondered what sort of line would 
have shown if the course of his little 
Santa Maria had suddenly and magi- 
cally appeared on our chart. Now, 
four hundred and fifty-one years later, 
we were covering a roughly equivalent 
distance, not in months, but just 
twenty-four hours. Hours! my eyes 
were drawn to the clock again, as to & 
magnet. 

2110 G.M.T. Another fifteen hours 
at most. Dusk was stealing subtly 
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into our compartment, making the 
luminous instrument dials glow faintly. 
Herbert and I switched on our lights 
and settled back again. Huddled 
awkwardly in a corner, his dark 
head sunk low, Dexter dozed uneasily. 
Innes’ boots—all of him that was 
visible—were suspiciously still. The 
steady drum! drum! of engines, 
fractionally out of synchronisation, 
vibrated the hull with its gentle 
lullaby. With a jerk I raised my 
head and yawned widely. The skipper 
was standing beside me, swaying 
gently with the ship’s motion. When 
I caught his eye, he favoured me with 
a quizzical glance. 


“You look mighty comfortable 
there, Palmer !”’ 

I grinned. ‘‘Can’t say I feel it, 
captain !”’ 


Herbert was plotting our course by 
‘dead reckoning ’? now, and I peered 
sleepily at his chart. He indicated our 
estimated position with his pencil. 

“About 1250 miles out at 2230, 
skipper. I think we’re a little north of 
track.” 

Through the crackling background 
in my phones came a deep, character- 
istic Morse note. My transmitter was 
switched on and my hand waiting on 
the key before he had finished; as 
his note died away I snapped out 4 
call, scarcely daring to hope for results 
at that distance. There was a long 
silence, then back he came... with a 
second-class bearing. Herbert seized 
it joyfully, and, opening out his chart 
so that the British Isles were revealed 
for the first time, proceeded to plot 
while the skipper watched; then he 
turned and shook his head sorrowfully. 

“No good, Charlie.” He showed 
me the line. ‘‘ Why, it puts us 200 
miles north of track !”’ 

I whistled. ‘‘ Stand by, Herbert. 
Pll try again.” 

A longer call this time—another 
bearing, differing by only one degree. 
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“It’s no good, old man,” I saids 
** Afraid we’re too far out.” 

Still we were uneasy. Fifteen 
minutes later I called Scotland again. 
He replied with a bearing similar to 
the first. Clutching at straws, I then 
communicated with Bermuda and 
Iceland. After some effort they, too, 
sent bearings—both prefixed ‘ doubt- 
ful.’ Our interest now fully aroused, 
we watched the navigator plot them. 
The area they enclosed was naturally 
very large, but its centre lay Two 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY miles north of 
our estimated position! Apparently 
the wind had changed, violently and 
radically. A most embarrassing situa- 
tion confronted us now. If we persisted 
on our present course and the bearings 
were reasonably accurate, we would 
eventually fetch up in the neighbour- 
hood of Iceland—with the prospect 
of an unpremeditated trip in the 
dinghy. On the other hand, if we 
placed our faith in the bearings, and, 
owing to the remoteness of their several 
sources, they were greatly inaccurate, 
we would be heading for the South of 
France! True, we could reasonably 
hope for some additional aid—from 
the stars or my radio—during the 
following few hours, but two more 
hours without directional aid could 
have most unhealthy consequences. 
Then Herbert made a courageous 
decision. 

“We'll alter course, skipper,” he 
said. ‘‘ Thirty-five degrees.” 

Captain Reiss nodded with a total 
lack of visible excitement. I was to 
discover that such situations never 
disturbed him. With all my faith in 
radio bearings, however, I was still 
worried. It is one thing to express 
complete trust in their aid when one 
is safely on the ground and arguing 
with a sceptical navigator, but quite 
another story when one’s life may be 
included in the wager. The skipper 
was speaking in a matter-of-fact voice. 





1 Dead reckoning: Flying a course from the last known position with the information 
supplied by one’s weather forecast as the only guide; no assistance from stars or radio. 
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*°O.K., Mellor. 
Charlie keep trying there.”’ 

He climbed back into his seat and 
soon we felt a gentle banking motion 
as the machine was turned to its new 
heading. 

“‘T hope those bearings are good, 


Now you and 


Charlie,’’ said Herbert. ‘‘ There’s not 
much hope of a star-shot.”’ 

I was about to rise from my seat 
to take another look at the chart, 
when suddenly and sickeningly the 
law of gravity ceased to function— 
the seat dropped from beneath me, 
and my belly was turned to water. 
We were amazingly suspended in 
mid-cabin; a box of tools, paper 
cups, &@ wave-meter, and three men 
floating in the strangest attitudes as 
the machine fell hundreds of feet in 
a few seconds. Out of the corner of 
my eye I caught a glimpse of the 
altimeter needle whirling crazily round 
the dial, then our descent was arrested 
with such abruptness that Dexter was 
flung sprawling across the cabin, and I 
was dumped forcibly on to my seat 
again. One minute later we were in 
the thick of a mid-Atlantic storm. 
The ports were streaked and blurred 
with driven sleet that flashed by 
outside in a horizontal white curtain, 
and the machine lurched and wallowed 
like a wounded bird. Innes hastily 
,scrambled down from his seat to stand 
by for orders, and we all held on to 
the nearest solid structure. Up front, 
the skipper and co-pilot were grappling 
with the controls, using their combined 
strength—striving to hold the ship 
steady. The engineer voiced our fears, 
and his prayer was backed with 
knowledge. 

“Coo! I hope.this ruddy plane 
holds together !”’ 

** You can say that again, brother !”’ 
replied Dexter earnestly. ‘This tin 
can wasn’t built for a boxing match !”’ 

His simile was most apt. Caught 
in vertical air currents, our flying-boat 
was shuddering like a fighter under a 
hail of blows. Presently a new and 
searifying sound was added to the 
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tumult as lumps of ice, flung from the 
‘prop’ tips by centrifugal force, 
smashed against the fuselage with 
hollow thuds, like some monstrous 
skeleton hand forcibly secking admit- 
tance. The noise in my phones was 
unbearable. With my free hand | 
took them off and threw them on to 
the table. For what seemed a long 
time we were held in the storm’s grip— 
jerked and buffeted like a kite in a 
high wind—but the wallowing gradu- 
ally decreased until it was possible to 
sit relaxed with some degree of comfort. 
The air was still rough, however, and 
poor Herbert’s face had assumed a 
delicate green tint that showed up a 
day-old growth of stubble in marked 
relief. I felt sorry for him, knowing 
only too well what he must be suffering. 
Once one has experienced air-sickness, 
the memory is liable to remain. 
Dexter appeared surprisingly healthy, 
and Innes was actually smiling. Then 
the skipper climbed down, looking 
quite tired but utterly unperturbed. 
He beamed jovially and rubbed his 
hands. The twinkle in his eyes was 
as bright as when we had started out. 

““A little rough back there for a 
while,’”’ he said. ‘‘ How about some 
nice hot coffee, Scotty ?”’ 

** Hot, sweet, and milky, captain!” 
crowed Innes, ‘‘ in ten minutes.”’ 

Captain Reiss turned to the navi- 
gator. ‘“‘The cloud’s breaking a bit 
now, Mellor—you might try a star- 
shot.” 

Mentally I applauded Herbert then. 
Although obviously teetering on the 
verge of air-sickness, he unhesitatingly 
picked up his sextant and lurched aft 
along the swaying hull. The noise in 
my phones was still deafening, but 
every ten minutes I called a station, 
optimistically and without audible 
response. There’s quite an art in 
writing or tapping out Morse when 
your seat quivers and jerks spasmodi- 
cally. Eventually your hand develops 
an adroitness akin to a bus conductor’s 
when making his record en route, 
poising over paper or key during 
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bumps, and resuming contact with the 
return of comparative equilibrium. I 
looked up at my old enemy the clock. 
It indicated five minutes past one in 
the morning. 

TEN AND A HALF HOURS TO GO. 

We were drinking heartening, hot 
coffee when Herbert came stumbling 
back, looking much happier after a 
rather long absence. 

““T’ve got a fix, Charlie !”’ he cried. 
“Polaris, Vega, and Spica. Now we 
can check your bearings.”’ 

The names of the stars meant little 
to me, but the information they had 
furnished was vital. 

‘“* Well, Herbert,”’ I said, ‘*‘ what’s it 
to be—Reykjavik . . . or the Riviera ?”’ 

He was too busy to do more than 
smile. Frantic rummaging through 
almanac and tables, rapid calculations, 
some quick work with protractor and 
dividers, then he straightened and 
turned to me, speaking with exasper- 
ating deliberation. 

“That’s that, Charlie . . . we’re less 
than fifty miles north of track !”’ 

Indeed that was that. The bearings 
had been proved right, and all was well 
again in our little world. Reluctantly 
I shook young Dexter’s shoulder. He 
stirred, woke with a snort, and looked 
up bemused by sleep. 

“Take over a bit, will you?” I 
asked. ‘“‘I’m going aft.” 

“O.K., Palmer—anything on the 
air ?”? 

“Too much noise to tell!” I 
answered ruefully. ‘“‘ Keep calling 
Scotland, though. Anything can 
happen at night!” 

This is literally true, since night 
conditions vary enormously. Once, 
only an hour out from Newfoundland, 
I found myself in easy communication 
with stations in Scotland, Africa, and 
South America ! 

I stumbled aft to the toilet in the 
tail, and suddenly shivered at the 
chill draughts blowing in from various 
thinks. The rear compartment of a 
Catalina flying by night must be the 
loneliest ‘ conservatory ’ in the world. 
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True, no roses bloom there, and 
certainly no proposals are uttered 
within its metal frame, but the huge 
‘plexi-glass’ blisters allow almost 
uninterrupted vision to the rear, 
beam, and even forward. The sensa- 
tion experienced when peering through 
these blisters is quite unearthly. It 
is easy to forget that one is in a flying- 
boat, and imagine oneself instead to 
be a lone traveller in space, without 
visible means of support. The heavens 
are all about one, and far below 
bunched cloud, mysteriously shadowed, 
makes a mountainous floor. Occa- 
sionally through a rift the sea appears, 
gleaming faintly like old silver. Only 
one thing mars the illusion. From 
each exhaust flows a trail of bright 
sparks that vanish into the void 
beyond the tail. Even these might be 
likened to showers of meteors. .. . 

Lost in my night-dreams, I had 
forgotten the ‘ trim ’ of our flying-boat. 
Rapidly I scrambled back, past the 
cabin tank’s well-braced belly, and 
once again entered our brightly lit 
little world above the world. Dexter 
was busily transmitting, but shook 
his head in answer to my inquiring 
eye. 

“Nothing yet. Just giving him 
another call. Say, this noise is gosh- 
awful!’’ Then he stiffened. 

** Hold on ! there’s somethin’ coming 
through » 

I reached for the spare phones and 
my pencil. Morse was booming in, 
surprisingly loud against the uproar. 
The message was for all aircraft, and 
in code. We decoded it together, then 
I gave the ‘ clear’ version to Herbert. 
It was a correction to the weather 
ahead, and he amended his ‘ met’ 
report before returning to the chart. 
The second half of it was fully revealed 
now, but the last ‘cocked hat’ was 
still many inches from the Irish coast. 

** How are you feeling, Herbert ?”’ I 
asked. 

“Oh! O.K. now, Charlie, thanks,”’ 
he said. ‘* We’re pretty well on course, 
I reckon.” 
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I nodded. ‘‘ We'll be getting some 
more bearings soon. How far away are 
we now ?”’ 

** About 750 miles. A tidy step ona 
cold night !”’ 

‘*Yes—and very wet underfoot, 
too!” 

I took over the watch from Dexter, 
and sat once again in my revolving 
chair. My eyes wandered round the 
compartment. It was like a bachelor’s 
room after a party: cardboard cups 
fouled with coffee dregs long dried, 
greasy plates, a half-eaten sandwich, 
and scraps of paper everywhere. The 
droning of our mechanical horses rose 
and fell with the regularity of a metro- 
nome. Herbert slumped wearily over 
his table. Dexter was already half 
asleep, his body contorted uncom- 
fortably. For the first time my eyes 
closed involuntarily, and I shook 
myself back into wakefulness with an 
effort. The storm and anxiety over 
our whereabouts had taxed an already 
depleted store of nervous energy. 
Now Nature was demanding payment 
of an overdraft, and her demands 
were insistent. Again my eyes closed 
- . - again I forced them open, but 
sleep hung on their lids with an ever- 

increasing weight. In an effort to 
cheat it, I got up and paced the 
gridded metal floor. Three paces 
forward, then my telephone cords 
tightened ; three paces back. For- 
ward—hback ; forward—back, swaying 
more from languor than the ship’s 
motion. Blearily I gazed at the clock. 
The dial was curiously indistinct. 
NEARLY SIX MORE HOURS. 

In front there was no movement. 
The figures of our pilots were dimly 
discernible, resting comfortably in 
their high-backed seats. The instru- 
ment dials glowed ghostly green, and 
a little red square shone from the 
control column yoke. ‘ AUTO LEAN’ 
it read.1 The engines’ beat merged 
with the noise in my phones, separated 
—merged again in an_ irresistible 
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lullaby. My .head began to nod 
independently. .. . 

Far back in my brain a little voice 
whispered— 

“Charlie, lad, can you get a 
bearing ?” 


With a great effort I pulled myself 
together and forced my eyes open. 
There was something different about 
the cabin; a vague change that 
failed to register at first in my dulled 
senses. Suddenly I realised what it 
was, and my spirits soared. The first 
light of a cold grey dawn was filtering 
through the ports. Even to the earth- 
bound, sunrise is most heartening 
after a night of enforced wakefulness. 
To us, ploughing steadily across an 
invisible ocean, it was new life. Now, 
at least, we could see what lay ahead 
and below. 

“Herbert !”” I 
** Daylight !”’ 

“It’s been there nearly half an 
hour,’ he answered reproachfully. 
*“How about this bearing ?”’ 

**'You’ll have a dozen!’’ I replied, 
unabashed, and, switching on, began 
transmitting. 

The results were infinitely gratifying. 
Not one, but THREE stations answered 
with chirpy cheerfulness. The dawn 
seemed to have affected them too. 
Each in turn ended his transmission 
with a happy ‘dit-dit.2 Two little 
dots conveying greeting. According 
to circumstances they could mean 4 
variety of things from ‘‘ Good show!” 
to ‘How are you?” Gaily whistling, 
I gave each a return ‘dit -dit,’ 
switched off, and handed the bearings 
to Herbert. 

‘It’s about time you earned your 
keep !”’ he said with simulated reproof. 
““Eh! THREE bearings! Nice work, 
Charlie ! ”’ 

** Get on with it, Herbert,’’ I urged. 
** Let’s see where we are.”’ 

His eagerness was equal to mine, 
and ten minutes later three neat new 
arrowed lines were plotted on the 


cried joyfully. 





1 Fuel mixture for economical cruising. 
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chart and labelled: 
G.M.T.” 
to track and 400 miles from the coast 
of Northern Ireland. 

I revolved on my seat, and, reaching 
through the doorway, gently shook one 


“* Frx — 0720 
The ‘cocked hat’ lay near 


of Innes’ boots. It merely lolled life- 
lessly. Reluctantly thirst-driven, I 
repeated the action with much greater 
vigour. The only visible portion of 
his nether limbs moved feebly, and a 
muffled voice came down to me— 

‘* Whassamarrer, Herbert ? ”’ 

“Tt’s Charlie,’ I replied with a 
subtle combination of appeal, despair, 
and mollification, ‘‘and were all 
veRY thirsty.” 

“Oh, ay!” he grunted. “ Well, 
maybe there’s some coffee——”’ 

One of my most deep-seated and 
least satisfied vices is the drinking of 
tea in bed, with at least a quarter of 
an hour between me and the necessity 
for arising. Scalding coffee after a 
sleepless night is probably the next 
best thing. It was certainly welcome 
that morning. I sipped cautiously 
from my cardboard cup and looked 
forward through the windscreen. The 
bloody orb of the rising sun was almost 
clear of the horizon, and soft white 
cloud reached up to it like a snowy 
breast bearing a mortal wound. Red 
morning light filled the cockpit and 
bathed the face of the co-pilot, sleeping 
head in hand. In his lap was a torch 
that was still switched on. Gently I 
reached up and moved the switch. 

“Hello there! Charlie,’’ said Cap- 
tain Reiss. ‘‘ How’s the radio ?”’ 

“Coming along fine, skipper—how’s 
the captain ?”’ 

He smiled, and his eyes held the 
same young gleam. ‘“‘ Pretty good— 
pretty good.” 

Exhaustion had by no means left 
us, however. We were existing now 
on a sort of second wind born of the 
dawn, and using up our last reserves 
of energy. I felt altogether detached 
and remote from the aircraft. The 


actions necessary to the performance 
of my duties I did mechanically, with 
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a facility cultivated during long 
practice. My mind was away from 
me, traversing the ocean to Britain, 
The hands of the clock seemed not 
to move, but my heart was filled with 
exultation. Home lay three and a 
half hours away, and reunions awaited 
us. The ‘drum! drum!’ of the 
engines was no longer a lullaby. 
Instead they were beating out a tri- 
umphant chant. ‘“‘ Nearer! nearer!” 
they sang to me. Judging from his 
secret smile and romantic whistling, 
I fancied that MHerbert’s thoughts 
paralleled my own. Sitting back, I 
made a mental inventory of all the 
things I had brought to gladden the 
hearts of those at home: the bottle 
of ‘Ketchup’ nestling safely in a 
woollen sock, the large packets of 
soap flakes, chocolate, oranges . . . 
Then Herbert called out in much 
the same words as Columbus 
must have used, and with no less 
enthusiasm. 

** Land, Charlie—lIreland ! ”’ 

Quickly I joined him, and peered 
through the port. Down below, and 
not so very far below, our cloud-floor 
stretched like a countless flock of 
well-washed sheep. Gaps were appear- 
ing in the flock. One had already fled 
astern, and another was fast approach- 
ing. Eagerly we waited—then it 
flashed beneath us, and for a tantalising 
second I glimpsed a jig-saw pattern 
of green and brown fields laced with 
close-knit hedges. Solemnly we shook 
hands, Herbert and I, then we looked 
at the clock. 

ONE FULL HOUR TO GO. 

Innes was bustling about in his 
compartment, arranging the baggage 
for rapid unloading. Herbert packed 
his almanac and tables in the stout 
canvas navigation bag that forever 
seemed on the point of bursting, yet 
could always hold a little more, and 
the skipper donned his beautiful blue 
uniform. There was a happy air of 
imminent arrival in our cabin, as 
intoxicating as a fresh spring morning. 
A slight change became apparent in 
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the ship’s motion, and the pit of my 
stomach fluttered uneasily. We were 
going down. Grey cloud covered us 
with its mantle, and the altimeter 
needle circled steadily. At 1000 feet 
the cloud dispersed in ragged streamers, 
and choppy grey water became visible 
for perhaps a mile ahead. The coast 
of Scotland was almost concealed by 
a dirty, dun haze, but here and there 
familiar landmarks became fleetingly 
visible in the murk, to guide us safely 
in. A bare foreland, a stone jetty, a 
huddled hamlet... . 

**197 calling control tower, 197 
calling control tower—give me a call, 
please——”’ 

Heartfelt yearning born of twenty- 
four hours’ straight flying filled my 
voice. It would have moved a graven 
image to speech. Control’s reply was 
gloriously prompt. 

**Read you loud and clear, 197. 
The wind is west—you are clear to 
come in.” 

p.K., skipper,” I cried; “ it’s all 
yours !”’ 

A faint whining noise filled the com- 
partment, and I looked out at the 
wing-tips. The floats were coming 
down, preparatory to alighting. Lower 
and lower we glided; the altimeter 
needle showed 700, 600, 500 feet... 
we braced ourselves as we had done 
more than a long day before . . . 300 
feet, 200—now the water was rushing 
past in a grey blur, so close that it 
seemed within jumping distance... 
100 feet ... 50... there was a harsh 
sound like lead shot flung in a pail, 
and the hull trembled from its first 
brief contact with the water—then 
the ‘ step ’ settled with a deep swishing, 
and dirty brown spray fanned out to 
mark our passage. Seconds later the 
flying - boat lay rocking like an 
exhausted gull. Out from the shore 
a launch came shooting, foam piling 
up at its bows. It circled us once, 
then headed for a bobbing red buoy. 
Meekly enough we followed, engines 
‘revving’ in short bursts to maintain 
speed and sea-way. Innes was hanging 
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out over the nose—boat-hook held in 
readiness. Daintily we edged up to 
the buoy, like a bibulous reveller 
cautiously approaching his front door, 
nearer... nearer. Jock leaned over, 
deftly slid his hook through a line, 
slipped it over the snubbing-post, and 
the skipper quickly cut the engines. 
Blessed quiet descended on us, and 
we relaxed in our seats, but not for 
long. Soon a muffled hammering on 
the ‘ blister ’ announced the impatient 
presence of our launch crew, waiting 
to take us off. Panting and heaving, 
we transferred our baggage, made a 
last hurried examination of our ‘ home 
for a day ’—in which I discovered that 
I'd overlooked my precious bananas— 
then clambered down into the rocking 
launch. Jock pulled down the blister 
hatch, and it fell into its groove with 
a hollow final thud. Then we backed 
away from the familiar white hull 
and turned shorewards, but not with- 
out a last long look at 197 receding 
rapidly. The skipper spoke for us all. 

** She was a good ship,”’ he said. 

Something in his voice made me 
look at him, then at the other members 
of our crew, and I was amazed. Now 
that the strain was over, they looked 
years older. Their eyes were dulled 
and bloodshot, and the night had 
etched new lines in their faces. Hven 
Herbert, youngest among us, would 
have passed for thirty, with his haggard 
cheeks and stubbly chin. Herbert 
was twenty-two. I rubbed a hand 
over my face, and realised that I 
was in no better case. A chill wind 
whipped spray into our faces, but 
failed to arouse us. 
forward, inhaling deeply from much 
needed cigarettes. 

Two R.A.F. officers waited on the 
quay to welcome us, and one held a 
bottle at the ‘ready.’ The other 
nursed a tray of glasses. 

“Come and get it!” they said— 
quite unnecessarily. 

We eagerly downed the stiff tots 
of whisky, and, feeling somewhat 
brighter, piled aboard a long grey bus. 


We slumped | 
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Tiree other crews were already seated, 
and soon we were rolling along narrow 
Scottish roads flanked by the freshest 
green in the world—the full-dress 
green of @ British spring. For a little 
while this beauty held us, then heads 
began to nod, and the first snore 
sounded quietly from a corner of the 
bus. Perversely, I would not yield 
to sleep—yet. Like a man nursing a 
wonderful thirst, but waiting for the 
pubs to open, I waited for a spring 
mattress. 

Through little towns we rushed in 
sleepy triumph, past swelling green 
fields, and into the driveway of 
Terminal Mess. Like automatons we 
went the round of officials, gave our 
heavy baggage up to porters, then 
made our way to the reception desk. 
We lolled loosely over the counter, 
and jocularly made our demands. 

“One large room with a small 
bath.”’ 

‘‘ T'll take one with a southern aspect, 
Miss Grey !”’ 

“How about the Royal suite there, 
beautiful ! ”’ 

The vivacious brunette behind the 
desk smiled sweetly upon us all, then 
made her dismal pronouncement. 

“Tt’s Nissen huts for you all this 
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time—unless you’d like Auchencoyle,? 
of course !”’ 

We groaned in deep chorus, but 
signed the book submissively, picked 
up our hand baggage, and went in 
search of sleep. 

Five minutes later I was standing 
in @ quiet room. The curtain was 
partly drawn, admitting a slim finger 
of sunlight. The walls were of roughly 
painted brick, and the furniture was 
very plain, but in the corner stood a 
bed—a bed with springs and smooth 
white sheets turned down, a bed with 
@ large soft pillow. ... 

I rocked gently on my heels, the 
feel of a heaving floor still with me. 
A faint roar filled my ears. ‘Drum! 
drum!’ it went, and momentarily I 
was back in the metal hull. I emptied 
my pockets of money from distant 
lands, then undressed clumsily, but 
very quickly, and crawled between 
the sheets. Their coolness was a 
heavenly caress to my aching frame. 
I squirmed and stretched in deep bliss, 
and my thoughts whirled round and 
round, higgledy-piggledy, like butter- 
flies in a sunny garden. Around and 
around ... then I turned over once, 
and fell into a bottomless pit—beyond 
the reach of dreams. 





1 Alternative accommodation in the town. 
two miles from our dining-room ! 


Its disadvantage lay in its position—about 





THE GREAT SIGN OF TAU. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


On ty a few miles divide our upland 
villages from those that lie snug in 
the river valley, and yet it seems at 
times that there is a frontier set 
between us, as between kingdoms. 
Our people and theirs are marked by 
differences which all may observe who 
dwell here long enough to get to know 
us. For we who live on the high wolds 
are @ quiet industrious folk whose 
chronicle is little more than the record 
of ploughing, sowing, and harvest ; 
our lives move forward at the imper- 
ceptible pace of those downy clouds, 
inflated and bulging like painted 
cherubim, which on summer days 
cruise above the hillsides. In the 
valley, however, they breed livelier 
and more varied types. Strangors, 


too, who are attracted by the district 
almost always settle near the river, 


bringing with them the stimulus of 
new ways and fresh ideas. Thus it 
happens that the annals of the valley 
hamlets are often curious and piquant, 
while we of the uplands can show 
only a blank page; the Muse of 
History, it seems, has sore feet and 
shuns climbing. 

We are no great folk for change or 
for improvements, here on the uplands. 
We are plodders, slow in our work 
and our ideas; because our soil is 
poor we must work long and hard to 
raise @ crop, and because we dwell 
in the midst of the playground of the 
winds our houses and barns must be 
built to withstand the wildest winter 
gales. Down below, life, like the soil, 
is richer, and there is time for more 
colour, more enterprise. Risking the 
perils of a generalisation, one might 
say that the invisible frontier between 
us and them separates the passive 
from the active virtues—those who 


endure from those who achieve. It 
would be easy to enlarge on the 
subject, but (as our older authors 
had a habit of saying at the end of 
some massive and scarcely readable 
digression) for tediousness’ sake I will 
omit it. 

The thing that brought to mind 
these reflections on rustic character 
and environment was nothing more 
remarkable than an inn-sign. We 
have in our hamlet but one tavern, 
which, so far as local memory extends, 
has always gone by the name of the 
Bull and Gate. We have been told 
that its name must originally have 
been the Boulogne Gate, in com- 
memoration of the trophy carried off 
by Henry VIII. when he captured that 
port, and that we and our forebears 
have corrupted and vulgarised it into 
the present form. We do not deny 
this, or argue about it; we merely 
continue to drop in at the Bull and 
Gate, and to call it by that name. 
But the point is this: although we 
have changed the style of our inn to 
one that we hold to be more homely 
and appropriate, it has taken us 
centuries to do it, and so gradual and 
unconscious an alteration must surely 
have come about without any con- 
troversy whatever. Now in the river- 
side hamlet of Lower Sirett the inn-sign 
was changed suddenly, arbitrarily; 
and the startling result was that 
one-half of the village took to clouting 
the heads of the other half in the name 
of good neighbourliness. Aware as I 
am of the vanity of dogmatising, | 
must say that I do not think anything 
like this could have happened up 
here on the wolds. However, the 
facts shall be given as they have been 
reported to us in minute and faithful 
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detail, vouched for by credible wit- 
nesses, and the reader who knows 
anything of us may be left to form his 
own judgment. 

It was just before the war began 
that Anthony Nutbeam came to Lower 
Sirett to take possession of the Red 
Lion, bringing with him as his most 
noticeable property a harum-scarum 
fifteen-year-old daughter with red hair 
and freckles, and a surprisingly large 
number of crates labelled ‘* Books.” 
The sight of these last convinced the 
village that it was about to receive to 
itself that strange phenomenon, a 
gontleman-innkeeper—a type of which 
it had no experience ; for the description 
would have been as little applicable 
to the late landlord of the Red 
Lion as it was to Sam Bundy at the 
Lamb, the only other tavern in the 
place. 

For some weeks afterwards the 
Red Lion was given over to work- 
men, who tore away its thin wooden 
partitions, removed the whitewash 
from its oak ceiling-beams, and stripped 
a century’s layers of cheap flowered 
wallpaper from its walls. The familiar 
deal chairs and tables gave place to 
oak settles, and wide stone fireplaces, 
long built in and forgotten, were again 
exposed to view. The villagers watched 
this gradual transformation with close 
attention, and, on the whole, approv- 
ingly; it was only the final change 
wrought by the new landlord which led 
to the shaking of heads and muttered 
criticisms. By an unhappy impulse, 
when at last he had converted his 
house to his satisfaction, Nutbeam 
put the finishing touch to his work by 
re-christening it. The familiar sign- 
board of the Red Lion disappeared 
overnight, and in its place there was 
hung out a new sign, a shield resplend- 
ent in shiny red and gold paint and 
bearing the legend of ‘The Good 
Neighbours.”” It was the device on 
this shield that gave rise to much 
puckering of brows and scratching of 
heads among the village worthies, 
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none of whom could make anything 
of it. Below is a sketch of it borrowed 
from Miss Botwright of ‘‘ The Beeches,” 
who drew it to send to her brother the 











One result of the appearance of this 
heraldic eccentricity, coupled with a 
name that most people thought a bit 
high-flown and fanciful for a village 
inn, was to produce a feeling of shyness 
which made the men of Lower Sirett 
hesitate to call at the quondam Red 
Lion when the house was reopened. 
There were a few enterprising spirits, 
nevertheless, who were not to be 
abashed by a mere signboard, and 
these, having ventured within, returned 
with favourable reports; the house, 
though unrecognisable, was more com- 
fortable than formerly, the beer was 
better than at the Lamb, and the 
landlord, while a bit of a swell, was 
genial and talkative. After that the 
more bashful inhabitants took heart, 
and the taproom of the Good Neigh- 
bours was soon as crowded as of old. 

Before long the debate about the 
new name and sign was transferred to 
the inn itself, and Nutbeam was 
tacitly invited to say what he could in 
defence of it. 

**There’s only one thing I ask, an’ 
it’s this: what was the matter with 
th’owd Red Lion ? ’’ asked Mike Honey- 
bar, from the stores, and as usual there 
followed a mumble of assent from his 
faithful hanger-on, ancient Ted Blagden, 
the ex-postman. 

The landlord strolled towards them 
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with hands in pockets and stood 
looking down at them from his great 
height. 

““What was the matter with the 
Red Lion, Mike ?’’ herepeated. ‘‘ Why, 
only this: the Red Lion was a blood- 
thirsty and a ravening beast, and 
under that honourable emblem knights 
and nobles for centuries. went murdering 
and plundering and oppressing the 
poor. He was the emblem of slaughter 
and of the pride of the sword; and I 
prefer to take mine ease in mine inn 
under some other symbol than that, 
Mike. For I have always had an idea 
that symbols are of more importance 
in life, and perhaps of greater influence 
on us than we know—though I may 
be a fool to suppose it, I dare say.” 

Whether the company agreed with 
him or not, no one disputed his point. 
Perhaps they were not quite clear 
about what he was driving at. However 
it was, they all regarded him as a 
scholar and a gentleman, and they 
were ready for the most part to listen 
with respect when he talked. He was 
a man of about fifty-five, was this 
Anthony Nutbeam ; of great stature, 
red bearded, and with a high, bald 
forehead ; those in Lower Sirett who 
had seen pictures of Bernard Shaw 
were reminded of them when they first 
encountered the landlord of the Good 
Neighbours. As for his scholarship, 
it may have been deep or it may have 
been merely diffuse and out-of-the-way, 
a motley coat of quaint knowledge 
formed of snippings from all the queer 
decayed old volumes which had stuffed 
his packing-cases and which now 
adorned his shelves. But even if his 
erudition amounted to no more than 
this, at least he wore it with an air, 
and closer acquaintance only enhanced 
the impression he had first made on his 
neighbours. 

He entered with zest into the life 
and interests of the village, and within 
a week or two there were few topics 
discussed in the taproom that found 
him silent, whether it might be local 
sport, personalities, agriculture, or rural 
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politics. But he had a habit, if the 
talk strayed to any subject that 
bored him, of fishing from his pocket 
some little battered duodecimo and 
becoming immediately absorbed in 
its pages; more often than not it 
was seen to be printed in Latin or in 
the English black-letter. Sometimes 
it was a book of verse, sometimes 
classic, and often one of those queer 
emblem-books for which the landlord 
appeared to have a special affection; 
once, to everyone’s astonishment, it 
proved to be a small, antique volume 
on metoposcopy, or the system of 
reading character by the lines of the 
forehead ! 

In his free hours he would often 
go fishing in the Loder, or haring 
about the countryside on a bicycle 
accompanied by his girl Angela, with 
the flying red tresses. The village 
looked upon this last form of recreation 
as @ senseless waste of energy, but it 
sympathised with Nutbeam as a, fisher- 
man, it admired what it regarded as 
his immense erudition, and it liked 
and respected him as landlord and 
neighbour. He made no _ enemies, 
unless it were Sam Bundy, whose 
trade at the Lamb had dropped 
off since the changes at the rival inn, 
and who was inclined to regard the 
newcomer with sulky malice. 

After the encounter between Nut- 
beam and Mike Honeybar there had 
been no more open expressions of 
regret for the elimination of the sign 
of the Red Lion, and the villagers, 
though puzzled, had accepted the new 
style without further comment. It 
was not until some time later that a 
young farmer named Hoskins, a lively 
spark who stood in less awe of the 
landlord than did most of the men, 
asked him outright why he had chosen 
the new name and what the device on 
thesignboard was supposed to represent. 

Nutbeam answered without hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ The Good Neighbours? Why, 
it was just a whim of mine, but still | 
think it is no bad name for an inn,” 
he said. ‘‘ As for the sign, well, it 
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is the great Tau Cross, and that, you 
know, is a perfectly legitimate design 
in heraldic blazoning. It is an emblem, 
gentlemen, of peace and neighbourli- 
ness, a8 befits the name of this hostelry.”’ 

Then, deftly and lightly, the landlord 
turned the talk into another channel. 
His answer, though brief, had appeared 
frank enough, but one or two of the 
more observant members of the com- 
pany thought that he had not been 
wholly at ease, and that he was glad 
to get away from the topic. It may 
have been so indeed ; for at that time 
the world was witnessing the overture 
to the European tragedy, and anything 
that smelt of pacifism was under 
suspicion. War was close at hand, 
and already a young man here and 
thore was missing from the company 
at the Good Neighbours. For the 
present, however, the only outcome of 
Nutbeam’s explanation of his queer 
signboard was that village wags con- 
verted the great Tau Cross into “ the 
Big Toe’’—for toe is pronounced 
“taw’’ in our dialect—and by that 
nickname the inn soon came to be 
known. The appellation appealed to 
Lower Sirett’s sense of humour, and 
was the more eagerly seized upon 
because the name of the Good 
Neighbours had never become popu- 
lar ; it was a breakaway from tradition 
in tavern signs, and the village people 
were vaguely suspicious of its intention. 
Nor had it really helped matters when 
Mike Honeybar had explained, with the 
faint flicker of an eyelid— 

“That there name of the Good 
Neighbours means more’n you think 
for. It be summat they ’ave in 
America; it be a policy for keepin’ 
theirselves to theirselves, and for 
curing bad trade and suchlike, same as 
the Monroe Doctorin’.”’ 

Then came a July evening—an 
evening, rare in that rainy summer, 
when mellow sunlight streamed across 
the wolds—on which the men returning 
from the hayfields noticed an un- 
familiar bicycle outside the tavern 
and found a stranger within. With 
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country courtesy they nodded, said 
a word about the weather, and then 
turned away to talk of their own 
affairs; it was not for them to divine 
that, in the inoffensive person of that 
casual wayfarer, discord had entered 
amongst them. Mr Belloc and other 
writers of our time have mused upon 
the trifling accidents that have altered 
the course of history. The historical 
“if ”’—the chance incident that might 
so easily not have happened—has 
changed the destinies of empires; it 
also precipitated a sudden crisis in 
the affairs of Lower Sirett and the 
Good Neighbours. For it seems 
clear that if the stranger cyclist had 
not called at the inn just when he did, 
and if he had not been the one man in 
a@ thousand who happened to have a 
taste for heraldry, the sign of the 
Good Neighbours would have been 
standing there at this day, and there 
would have been no black eyes or 
swollen jaws throughout the village. 

He did not talk at first, but effaced 
himself in his corner, sitting with his 
glass before him and listening to the 
chatter, jokes, and laughter. When, 
in a lull, he did at last address the 
landlord, he spoke in a soft, town-bred 
voice and with a nervous jerkiness— 

‘* Unusual signboard, that of yours. 
St Anthony’s Cross—the Tau Cross. 
Don’t remember to have seen it before,”’ 
he said. 

Nutbeam looked pleased, but there 
was also a shade of embarrassment in 
his manner. ‘‘ You're right, and there 
are not many who know that sign for 
what it is. Perhaps you are interested 
in such things ?’’ he asked. 

‘** Yes; oh, yes. Curious, to find the 
Tau sign displayed outside a country 
inn. In fact, I suppose that is what 
made me pull up here. Lydgatoe’s 
‘banner most mighty of virtue—most 
noble sign and token of Tau,’”’ the 
other murmured. 

When the landlord heard this, his face 
shone with delight, and it became plain 
to all present that he had at last met 
with a spirit akin to his own. He 
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pulled at his beard and gazed at his 
visitor with delighted astonishment. 

** Yes, the ‘ most noble sign,’ because 
it is the symbol of peace and mercy. 
As I expect you know, it is all in the old 
heraldic writers,” he declared. 

The stranger nodded. “That is 
true. In Gerard Legh’s book of 
armoury, for instance, if my memory 
serves. He says, ‘This cross is the 
symbol of peace. ...’”’ 

Nutbeam took him up instantly, 
carrying on the quotation: ‘‘‘ For 
the prophet Ezekiel saith, God said 
to his angel: Pass through the midst 
of the city of Jerusalem, and make the 
sign of Tau upon the foreheads of men. 
Kill not all them upon whom ye see the 
letter Tau.’ ”’ 

The stranger emptied his glass. 
‘“The board was freshly painted, I 
noticed. Perhaps a new sign—chosen 
by yourself ? Interesting to know why 
you hit on it,’’ he observed. 

It was, as the event proved, a wise 
instinct which had restrained the 
landlord from saying overmuch about 
his signboard on former occasions ; 
now, however, in the presence of a 
fellow-being who seemed as well versed 
in heraldry as himself, and who was 
showing an intelligent curiosity con- 
cerning the sign of the Tau Cross, the 
temptation to talk was strong, and 
Nutbeam succumbed to it. 

‘* Yes, sir, it was my own idea,’ he 
answered, ‘‘and I might call it a 
gesture, here in the wilds, to an armed 
and militaristic world. You may say 
it is @ futile gesture, but it gives me 
some satisfaction. The old sign of this 
house, the red lion rampant, was 
the badge of warlike princes and 
robber barons, and I tell you it is 
time we got rid of these emblems of 
conquest and the sword. To my mind, 
if we want to establish peace, we 
should make peace more inspiring, 
more picturesque if you like. It must 
be something other than a matter of 
international committees, which can 
never take hold of the people’s imagina- 
tion. Make peace visible—make it 
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apparent as a. glorious thing in itself 
Let us borrow for it some of the 
pageantry and the gilded symbols of 
war! That is why you see St Anthony’s 
Cross outside this house, sir.”’ 

The company in the taproom stared 
at the landlord and held their silence, 
They were not sure that they had 
understood what he was talking about, 
and still less sure whether they approved 
of it. The stranger, having finished his 
beer, stood up. 

“Glorifying peace—yes, I dare say 
there may be something in the idea, 
But I must be getting on. Have to 
get to Shapley before dark, and that 
is another ten miles. Good-night, sir— 
good-night, gentlemen ! ”’ 

Probably he was more interested in 
recondite points of heraldic lore than 
in the whimsies of a country innkeeper, 
or he may merely have been, as he 
said, in a hurry. However it was, his 
departure left the company in the 
taproom somewhat silent and dis- 
concerted. Even Nutbeam’s enthusi- 
asm ebbed away abruptly, and he 
made a show of poring over the columns 
of the local newspaper. 

The pause was ended by Tom 
Runnalis, a farm hand, blurting the 
question which had doubtless been 
hovering in the minds of most of the 
men present. 

“You @ pacifist, Mr Nutbeam ?”’ he 
asked. 

The landlord threw down the 
crumpled newspaper, jerked his head 
back and his beard forward, and met the 
challenge without flinching— 

“Good lord, Tom, no! I’m pacific, 
as 1 hope we all are, but no pacifist. 
I served through the last war.” 

Gradually the frozen stream of talk 
on the little topics of the hour began 
to flow once more. But it ran not 
quite so freely as on other evenings; 
some of the men remained quiet and 
preoccupied, and the landlord himself, 
for once, neither took much part in 
the talk nor opened the pages of any 
book. 

There is no evidence at all to suggest 
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that anyone who had been present 
at the Good Neighbours that night 
talked much afterwards about what 
had happened there. But then, it is 
not necessary to say much in order to 
start tongues wagging in a village. A 
mere hint is enough, and for Sam 
Bundy, nursing his grievance down at 
the Lamb, it was indeed more than 
enough. 

“What’s this I ’ear about Mr 
Nutbeam and that painted sign of 
hisn being a pacifist badge ?’’ This, 
in a hoarse undertone, from Sam to a 
group of his particular cronies. 

“Dunno; there might be summat in 
it, might be nuthin’. I ’avn’t ’eard 
much, and what I ’ave ’eard I can’t 
make no sense of.”” Thus answered a 
spokesman for the doubters, who stood 
uncertain what to think, ready to be 
swayed. And Sam Bundy was not the 
man to let slip his opportunity. 

“We doan’t want no pacifism in 
Sirett. An’ what I ask meself is this : 
if that sign o’ the Big Taw ain’t the 
mark of a secret society o’ pacifists, 
what is un? A man doan’t ’ave a 
badge like that all to hisself, you know ; 
where there’s a badge there’s a society 
o’ some sort. And by what they say, 
Mr Nutbeam keeps ’is mouth pretty 
tight shut about what that signboard 
means; if he hadn’t got talking to 
some stranger what dropped in for a 
pint we might never ha’ heard what 
we ’ave ‘eard. All of which looks 
more’n @ bit suspicious, to my mind.” 

And so also, when the matter was 
expounded to them thus lucidly, 
thought the patrons of the Lamb. 

Sam Bundy’s voice always became 
hoarser under stress of emotion. He 
was deeply moved now. In a tone 
husky with feeling, he wheezed— 

“A sign like that doan’t do a 
village no credit, Tll be bound. If 
you ask me’’—which it is possible 
that, given enough time, someone 
might eventually have done—‘‘I’d 
say a fellow would be doin’ no harm if 
he smashed un up.”’ 

Historians of the future will, I think, 
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agree that what was called the spirit 
of Munich was pretty nearly dead in 
England at the end of July 1939. It 
had become plain to almost everyone 
that those who had striven to save the 
peace of the world could never have 
suceeded against the gross faithless- 
ress and greed of the man the Germans 
had deified. There was little talk now 
of pacification or the League, and 
everywhere men and women were, half 
consciously, bracing themselves for the 
trial they knew to be at hand. Even 
in Lower Sirett the new mood was 
reflected, and the seed which Sam 
Bundy had dropped fell on receptive 
soil. The harvest was not long delayed. 

Mike Honeybar, passing the Good 
Neighbours a morning or two later, 
found the landlord standing in front 
of it with his hands in his pockets and 
staring grimly at the slogan, ‘No 
Pacifism !’’ which someone had chalked 
on his front door during the night. 
When he saw Mike his face relaxed, 
and he pointed at the words with a 
smile. 

*“Look at this darned nonsense, 
Mike,”’ he said, and then added thought- 
fully, “‘ See how the old tradition still 
holds on! You know, in the taverns 
of Elizabethan London where the 
actors and the wits forgathered it was 
the common practice to scribble on the 
wall, with a chalk or coal, any bit 
of news or new notion that the writer 
wanted to make known to the company, 
and which would start the talk going. 
If you want confirmation ”” and the 
landlord’s mouth twitched at the 
corner—‘‘ read Puttenham on the Art 
of Poesy, Mike! I fancy the custom 
has been dropped in London now, but 
I see it lingers on down here. All the 
same, as I said, it’s a damned silly 
sentiment.”’ 

Mike lifted his shapeless hat, 
scratched his head with extreme 
deliberation, and stared at the chalked 
words for as long a time as it would 
have taken Nutbeam himself to run 
his eye down a page of print. Then he 
remarked — 
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** Someone from down at the Lamb 
done this, Mr Nutbeam. It’s Sam 
Bundy’s fault, for he goes on dis- 
graceful about you and the Good 
Neighbours, making out that all of 
us down ’ere belongs to some sort 0’ 
peace-at-any-price society.” 

“If Sam Bundy expects to draw 
away my trade by that kind of 
talk, I think he is going to be 
disappointed,’ the landlord remarked, 
filling his pipe. 

“Yes, it doan’t affect us, no way. 
We know you ain’t a pacifist, and we 
be goin’ to stand by the Big Taw,”’ 
Mike assured him. 

Indeed the loyalty of the tavern’s 
adherents was about to be put to the 
test. It was the fiery-headed tomboy, 
Angela—she who was always as ready 
for a scrap as an Irishman on St 
Patrick’s Night, and would cheerfully 
stand up to any boy of her own size 
in Sirett—who rushed home two days 
later with the glad news of an impending 
foray by stalwarts from the Lamb. 
She had been lying with a book among 
the freshly cut hay in the long meadow, 
and had overheard two of Mr Hoskins’s 
lads talking on the other side of the 
hedge. What she had gathered was 
that a few of the younger men who 
frequented the Lamb, stirred by 
Sam SBundy’s husky _incitements, 
planned to steal across to the Good 
Neighbours at dusk that night, after 
the inn had closed, and to carry off 
and burn its signboard. 

Gravely, Nutbeam passed on this 
intelligence to the company in the 
taproom that evening, as soon as the 
first drinks had been served. The 
patrons of the Good Neighbours 
appeared less surprised than indignant ; 
for it had been generally foreseen that 
Sam Bundy’s whispering campaign 
might culminate in some attempted act 
of violence. 

“Them young fellers at the Lamb 
are a lot o’ blanketty idiots,’ Mike 
Honeybar declared. 

*“Them’s fools down at the Lamb,”’ 
remarked Ted Blagden, earnestly, with 
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the air of a man contributing somethi 
new and significant to the debate. 

** Well, I am sending word across to 
Constable Pincham,”’ said the landlord, 

The company looked doubtful, and 
there was some shaking of heads, 
** Pincham goes to bed early, and even 
if he stayed up he couldn’t do nuthin’, 
He be short in the wind and could 
never catch them fellers,’”’ somebody 
gave the opinion. 

Farme: Hoskins also discouraged the 
idea of appealing to the force of the 
law. The present company, he sug. 
gested, could best handle the matter 
themselves and would have a surprise 
for the marauders when they came. 
Deep murmurs of assent showed that 
this was the general opinion, where- 
upon Hoskins and Mike Honeybar, 
amicably assuming a kind of dual 
leadership in the undertaking, began 
to outline their plans with brisk com- 
petence, and not without relish. At 
closing time the company was to 
disperse as usual, advertising its 
departure noisily—in case the raiding 
party had sent out patrols to see that 
the field was clear—and the defenders 
would then steal quietly back in the 
twilight and would be admitted to 
the inn by the back door. They would 
reassemble silently in the taproom and 
abide events. This simple outline of 
strategy was repeated to make sure 
that it was clear in everyone’s mind, 
but it was agreed that not all those 
present should take part in the night's 
work, and Hoskins and Honeybar pro- 
ceeded to pick their men— 

** You, Matt, and you, Tom Runnalls, 
and of course you, George Lidbury— 
but you go home and get to bed, Luke 
Ducket, you’re a bit too far on in years 
to have a hand in this.” 


A dozen men were chosen. ‘The 


landlord, who at first had seemed 
disposed to protest, listened in silence ; 
if he was gratified by this evidence of 
loyalty to his inn and to himself, 
almost a newcomer, then his looks 
belied him. He appeared distressed. 
the 


The hour of closing struck ; 
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departure of the patrons of the Good 
Neighbours was accompanied by 
snatches of song, loud voices and 
laughter, and the heavy clump of 
footfalls receding down the road. 
Here was evidence sufficient to assure 
any unseen watcher that all was 
normal at the house of the Tau sign, 
and only the sharpest ear could have 
caught, a few minutes afterwards, the 
sounds of stealthy footsteps in the lane 
and of the opening and shutting of the 
inn’s back door. Along the village 
street squares of light glowed from 
upper windows or from some doorway 
as a labourer’s wife peered out, wonder- 
ing what kept her man at the tavern 
beyond his time; for in those days, 
although the shadows were swiftly 
lengthening across the world, beams 
of light could still shine out from 
cottage casements and porches. But 
the Tau Cross tavern stood quiet and 
dark, and behind its tight-closed 
shutters a dozen men sat and waited 
silently, or spoke to one another in 
undertones. 

Suddenly Hoskins leaned forward 
and gave a cautionary signal. 

“Here they are—I hear ’em now ! 
No, sit down, all of you, and give them 
time to get to work. We've got to 
take ’em red-handed, you know.”’ 

And now everyone could catch the 
muffled sounds in the road outside ; 
there was a stealthy tread, the faint 
creak of a ladder, a cough hastily 
suppressed, and then, after an interval, 
there made itself heard the slight, 
rhythmical noise of a handsaw at work. 
This was the summons to action for 
which Hoskins had been waiting; he 
sprang up, led the way into the passage, 
and flung open the front door of the 
inn. The lamplight streamed out, and 
its rays fell directly on the standard 
that carried the signboard. Against 
this standard a ladder was propped, 
and around it was grouped the raiding 
party from the Lamb _ watching 
their ringleader on the ladder as he 
sawed lustily at the emblazoned sign 
of the Tau Cross. 
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With Mike and Hoskins at their head, 
the men of the Good Neighbours 
rushed out to battle, and the aggressors, 
surprised and _ conscience - stricken, 
would have scattered and fled if their 
leader, fearing to be deserted aloft on 
his ladder, had not shouted to them to 
stand firm. He even flung his saw at 
the head of Mike Honeybar, but missed 
him by several yards, 

The night sky was clear and starlit, 
the western horizon still luminous with 
the last reflection of sunset, and there 
was light enough for the men of the 
Tau Cross to direct their blows, not 
blindly, but with considered aim. Of 
the scuffle around the inn-sign no 
coherent description has ever been 
given, but all are agreed that it was 
brief and that it ended in the utter 
rout of the assailants from the Lamb. 
Two details only of the affray are 
vouched for by those who took part in 
it. One of them is that Nutbeam, 
holding a lantern, appeared on the 
doorstep and watched the mélée, but 
that he took no share in it. The other, 
that at the height of the scuffle young 
Angela (whom all supposed to have 
been in bed) was clearly seen clutching 
an embarrassed youth by the hair 
and pounding him vigorously in the 
chest with her disengaged hand—a 
fact which hints that the landlord’s 
passion for peace and goodwill may 
have had its origin in a felt need at 
home. 

However, the encounter, as already 
mentioned, was short-lived. The raid- 
ing party broke and fled towards 
the Lamb, and the victors, whose 
blood was up, panted in pursuit. 
None but the stone-deaf could have 
slept through the stamping and the 
shouting, and up and down the street 
the lights once more shone out from 
bedroom windows under the thatch 
and tiles; shadows moved across the 
amber glow of candlelight, window 
frames creaked, and heads adorned 
with curling-papers were thrust forth 
into the night. The owner of one of 
these, demanding in a querulous tone 
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to be told what all the rumpus was 
about, was amazed to hear herself 
answered by a girl’s shrill voice which 
called, breathlessly— 

‘* It’s the Battle of the Standard !”’ 

For young Angela was not lacking in 
wit, and had, moreover, been taught 
history. But when the questioner at 
the window began to press for some 
answer that would make sense she 
found herself pleading with the empty 
night ; for pursuers and pursued had 
already passed on their way. 

It was outside the Lamb that 
the chase ended. In shirt-sleeves 
(since the night was warm), and smoking 
his clay pipe, Sam Bundy stood framed 
in the light from the open doorway ; 
you would have said that he was 
placidly taking a breath of air before 
retiring to his bed. The sight of him 
had the effect of bringing the rout to 
anend. Whether they were stimulated 
or shamed by his presence, the men 
of the Lamb stopped running and 
turned about. 

Sam Bundy took his pipe from his 
mouth, and, in a few hoarse but pithy 
sentences, told his discomfited maraud- 
ing party just what he thought about 
them. 

Their pursuers, too, had come to a 
halt and were standing grouped around 
their two leaders, while gibes were 
tossed to and fro between the opposing 
forces. It seemed probable that the 
fight might be renewed at any moment. 
The clash was averted, however, by 
an intervention as disconcerting to 
one party as to the other. Into 
the path of light which radiated from 
Sam’s doorway strode the tall figure 
of the landlord of the Good Neigh- 
bours, bearing before him in both 
hands, like a massive shield, the 
emblazoned signboard of the Tau Cross. 
Behind him, as a squire attending on 
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his knight, came the inn’s odd-job boy 
with a lantern. Nutbeam lowered his 
burden to the ground and gave a 
sweeping glance around him, which 
took in friends and foes alike. That 
glance left it in no doubt that, at last, 
he was again in command of the 
situation. 

“* Well, my lads, here it is,’’ he said, 
“IT am told you went to fetch my 
poor signboard for a bonfire, but for 
some reason you came back without it. 
So I have brought it down myself, as 
you see.”’ 

They listened in a hush of astonish- 
ment while he spoke, and then, when 
cries of protest broke out from 
the men of the Good Neighbours, 
Nutbeam silenced them with a wave 
of his hand. 

“No, let it go; for where is the 
virtue in a symbol of peace that is the 
cause of broken teeth and bleeding 
noses? I see you cannot make a 
peaceable world by hanging out 
emblems, and to that extent I’m less 
of a fool than when I got up this 
morning. Now, where can we find 
some straw and kindling wood ?”’ he 
demanded. 

In the end it was Nutbeam himself 
who set the match to the bonfire with 
which that night’s revelries ended, and 
in which the mighty sign and token of 
the Tau Cross ceased to occupy any 
place in the village scene. Those who 
were present have told how as the 
flames leaped up towards the stars the 
landlord blew his nose rather violently, 
and then, moving towards Sam Bundy, 
he shook that bewildered publican 
strenuously by the hand and said— 

“It is a small price to pay for peace 
and concord, Sam. Tomorrow the old 
signboard will be back in its place, 
and henceforward, I hope, the Red 
Lion shall lie down with the Lamb.” 
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TRIALS OF A CABLE SHIP OFFICER. 


BY 8S. J. OAKSHOTT. 


I was glad when I heard there was 
a fault in number six cable about four 
hundred miles west of Karachi. Divert- 
ing as Manora might be with its 
tennis parties and petty bits of scandal, 
it did it no harm to be occasionally 
left behind with the women, while the 
men went off to sea. Not that we left 
it completely Amazonian; for the 
Karachi pilots with their families 
constituted a colony which was more 
or less permanent on the island. 

My job as chief officer permitted of 
no loitering when preparing for sea. 
Four hundred miles of cable does not 
look much when it is stowed in half a 
dozen tanks on the ship, but when it is 
being hove aboard mile by mile it 
seems like world without end. And 
someone had to be in constant attend- 
ance on it, as on everything else. Let 
one of the marking buoys go to sea 
with a hole in it, and sink with fifty 
fathoms of chain and a mushroom 
anchor attached, and see where you'd 
be then! On the mat before the 
captain or maybe even the director, 
who was the burra sahib of the whole 
department. And it was no use your 
realising the futility of half the arrange- 
ments either, or saying to yourself 
that the fault you were going to repair 
would probably only be a pinhead 
made by a maggot called a teredo worm. 
All your preparations had to guard 
against the biggest fault that ever was, 

Thankful was I, therefore, when we 
dipped our blue ensign to the fort on 
Manora Point and pointed our nose to 
the westward. For a while at least 
nothing more could be piled on to the 
already back-breaking load that pre- 
ceded our departure. Not that this 
brought a slackening in our efforts. 
It seemed to me that it was a rule on 
& cable ship that you should never 
be still. You must always be so 
acutely aware of everything that is 





happening that you become apprehen- 
sive. If you just don’t naturally 
become apprehensive, you must make 
yourself apprehensive. Take my job, 
for instance. On the port side aft I 
had two cows and fifteen sheep. Every 
one of those animals had to be fed at a 
certain time. If the milk supply failed, 
I was the milkman; if the mutton 
supply, I was the butcher. Besides 
this, I had fifty-one men before the 
mast, and a varying number abaft the 
mast. I was chief officer, stores officer, 
mess president and wine president, and 
in my other time I had to pick up cable. 

That I was grossly underpaid goes 
without saying, but my trouble was 
that I couldn’t get anyone to share my 
views. The administration seemed to 
think that the glorious uncertainty of 
not knowing where you were going 
next was worth a couple of hundred 
rupees in their pocket, not mine. In 
like coin, therefore, it was no surprise 
to me when the captain called me up 
on the lower bridge and told me there 
was some change in our plans. Before 
repairing number six cable we were 
to go into Gwattur Bay so that our 
director, who was making a pleasure 
cruise with us, could go shooting 
up the Dasht River. 

I had never heard that the Dasht 
River was particularly good for game, 
I had never heard that it was especially 
good for anything except giving you 
a headache in getting into it. True, 
it was the largest river along the 
Makran, but that’s nothing in a place 
where you can walk across most of 
them without getting your feet wet. 
The fact was that it was the back of 
beyond. If a steamer showed itself 
in the anchorage once in twenty years, 
the inhabitants would think that the 
frequency portended a bombardment. 
But the director said ‘‘ Go in,” so we 
had to go in. 
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It was as well that the dawn was on 
our side, for the rocky jaws of the 


entrance didn’t look too good; but with. 


the second officer maintaining a distance 
bearing on a fort-like mass of rock known 
as Castle Hill, we came to an anchor in 
three fathoms with a sandy bottom. 

** You’d better take him in,” said the 
captain. 

“ Right,” I said, going along to get 
into a clean suit, for I had been on 
watch since eight bells. That the 
director didn’t believe you could shoot 
anything unless you were properly 
dressed, I could see as soon as I came 
out on deck. No shirts and topee 
here; the latest style in sporting habit, 
with a brace of guns to match. I 
glanced over the side to see the launch 
lying at the accommodation ladder, 
flying for some reason or other about 
the biggest blue ensign the third 
officer could find. 

“Are we all ready?” he asked, 
preparing to lead the way. 

“ All ready, sir,” I replied, saluting 
and falling in step behind him. Our 
little procession moved towards the 
gangway; the serang, after a husky 
start, managed to get his pipes going 
to pipe us down, and off we cast. 

Now it is a known fact that 
breakers, viewed from a ship’s bridge 
twenty-five feet up, do not look the 
same as they do from a motor-launch. 
From one position you look down on 
them, from the other you look up at 
them, and the nearer you get the 
higher they seem. That the director 
wouldn’t be pleased if he got a ducking 
I knew, that he would be less pleased 
if I didn’t get him ashore somehow I 
also knew. But his tranquillity was 
as yet undisturbed. It was as though 
he expected me to find some calm 
fairway through which we could pass 
to the silent waters within. 

A sudden switchbacking as we shot 
over a roller caused him to look up 
in annoyance. “That’s enough of that, 
my man,” he seemed to be saying. 

“The surf is a little worse than I 
thought,” I remarked mildly. 
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He suddenly sat as upright as the 
rolling launch would permit and puffed 
out his little ginger moustache, 
*Couldn’t that have been foreseen 
before we left the ship?” he said 
acidly. 

“Well,” I thought as I put the 
helm hard-a-port, ‘“‘ a remark like that 
deserves only one answer.” 

We were well in the middle of the 
rollers, but still outside the broken 
water. Looking astern of us to see if 
there was anything big nearby, I put 
the helm over and steered straight in. 

Perhaps I should explain that we 
were not landing on an open beach; 
that would have been impossible in a 
motor-launch. The surf was caused 
by the rollers breaking on the bar of 
the river, but on the east side was a 
kind of sandy spit which acted as a 
natural breakwater. Once in the lee 
of that it was possible to run in to the 
sheltered waters of the river. 

That it was an ill-timed moment I 
will admit, but I have seen the same 
thing happen to Malabar coast men 
who have been handling boats all 
their lives. An overtaking swell just 
astern of us began to acquire a breaking 
crest. Looking up from the preceding 
trough, I could see sunlight through 
it as it began to curl. Seeing the sun 
through a wave over your head is all 
right if you are surf-bathing, but it’s 
not so nice when you have got your 
boss sitting under it with a shooting- 
jacket on. She was a good launch 
and a broad launch, and I am happy 
to say that by jamming the helm 
hard-a-port I was able to avoid capsiz- 
ing. That I was not able to prevent 
half a ton of water from coming aboard 
and drenching the director is a matter 
of regret. With a tremendous surge 
we swirled over the top of the wave 
and with a thunderous din it broke only 
a few yards beyond us. 

“Rather a heavy one that,” I said 
as pleasantly as I could. There was 
no answer. I could see the water 
dripping off the ends of his moustache. 
To give him his due, however, he still 





e still 
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sat as upright as the conditions per- 
mitted, and remained so until we had 
got into the lee of the spit and made 
fast to the river bank. Only when he 
had stepped out and was ready to 
move off with his attendants did he 
preak silence. “A fine state you 
have got me in,” he said indignantly, 
then he and his party moved off into 
the hinterland. 

My mental wish of good shooting 
which accompanied his departure was 
sincere and heartfelt, as was my relief 
at being able to relax and smoke a 
cigarette. But my surroundings were 
not inspiring. Dried and parched as 
though they hadn’t seen rain in a 
nillion years, the hills to the north 
were an appropriate background to the 
miserable village below. 

In all its wilderness I spotted only 
one thing worth looking at. Between 
the river bank and the huts was a 
patch of grass, and in the middle of 
it and looking very thoughtful was a 
cow. As my job required that I should 
be a farmer as well as a sailor, I began 
to eye this animal with professional 
interest. Presently two of the hut 
dwellers strolled along. “ Humara 
ghi,” said one, seeing me eyeing the 
cow. I nodded. “ Butcha pate me 
hai,’ he explained, as a reason, I 
suppose, for the animal looking so 
thoughtful. This rather roused my 
interest. I wondered if a cow about to 
have a calf would be a welcome 
addition to my farmyard aboard the 
ship. Perhaps I should try to strike 
a bargain with him. I was about to 
suggest it when I realised it would be 
hardly advisable under the circum- 
stances. Maybe the director would 
object to sharing the launch with a cow. 

Would that I could say that he 
returned with all the game in the 
Makran, or even one small gazelle! 
In the dusk I could see the littlé party 
returning, but their hands were as 
empty as their faces, if not so long. 
To show my desire to let bygones be 
hygones, I refrained from expressing 
the hope that he had had a nice day. 
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There was a lot of water between 
us and the ship, and not all of it was 
destined to pass under our bottom. 
As if deliberately, she seemed to butt 
extra heavily into the oncoming waves, 
lifting spray right over the top of her 
and dumping most of it down, as far as 
I could see, on the director. 

But she was a heavy launch; she 
weighed two tons if a pound, and she 
took her time. Exactly how long I 
didn’t realise until I saw the ship 
ahead of me growing dim. We had 
cast off in brilliant moonlight ; we got 
alongsiae almost at the exact time of 
the total eclipse of the moon. In the 
eerie light Gwattur and all around it 
looked ghostly. I followed him up 
the gangway, telling the khalasies to 
take the launch to the falls. The 
serang’s pipes sounded more reedy 
than ever. The captain stood at 
salute at the gangway top. 

** What kind of a day did you have, 
sir ?”’ I heard him ask. 

**T’ve had a beastly day,” he rapped 
out as he stalked off to his cabin. 

** Who hasn’t,” I thought as I went 
along to heave up the anchor. 

As we passed between the sullen 
heads of the entrance to the bay 
with the moon still in penumbra, I 
looked back at the darkened anchorage. 
A hundred years might possibly go 
by before the prow of an ocean steamer 
broke those waters again. It was a 
strange thought, but as far as I was 
concerned I hoped it was correct. But 
the whole sequence of events had made 
me feel morbid. 

I rang my bell. “Bring me a 
gin-and-bitters,” I told my boy. No 
need to say a large gin: he knew that. 
After that I felt better. Almost 
whistling I made my way along to the 
wardroom. Perhaps, I thought, the 
old boy was a bit livery today; got 
out the wrong side of the bed. He 
wasn’t a bad old stick really. Dinner 
had started ; I could hear them chatting 
within. Fixing a smile on my face, I 
was about to enter the door when I 
bumped into the butler with the butter- 
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dish in his hand. The worried look 
on his face made me step back. 
“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“The director is complaining that 
the butter is rancid,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

I gulped. The situation was delicate, 
for I was the mess president. This in 
itself might not have been so bad. 
Any other mess president would have 
just told the butler to open another 
tin. But I couldn’t do that; for I 
had bought our butter in a forty-pound 
keg, and now the whole keg was 
rancid. It was then that I seemed to 
become invested with a low cunning. 
To be told off in a motor-launch is one 
thing, to be told off in front of all 
the other officers of the ship, another. 
The pat of butter, I noticed, had been 
round. “Now make it into a square 
and take it in again,” I said. Then 
I went in to dinner. Tremblingly the 
butler brought the re-formed butter in 
and placed it on the table. The 
director took a little on his bread, 
tasted it. ‘“‘ Ah, that’s better,” he said ; 
“much better.” 

That I only took a cursory glance 
at my animals before telling the 
serang to pipe down for the night 
could hardly be termed a dereliction 
of duty, for I had to be out again at 
four in the morning. At half-past 
four the serang came up on the bridge 
and saluted. 

“* Sub tehar hai?” I asked. 

“ Sub tehar hai, sahib,” he replied. 

It was breaking day, and as there 
was nothing in sight except the hills 
on our starboard hand, I slipped down 
to the foredeck to see if everything was 
ready as he said. 

All cabling is done on the foredeck, 
which for that reason is kept as clear 
as possible of all obstructions. The 
cable is grappled for over the bows, 
hove in over the bows, and laid from 
over the bows. Not that the last 
was always the custom. Our hoary 
predecessors were used to laying the 
cable over the stern, but the idea 
proved too expensive; they let out 
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too much slack. Righteous in oy 
more modern methods, therefore, | 
went back to the bridge. The captain 
came out of his cabin. I saluted, 
“Good morning, sir,” I said. | 
cheered me to notice that the cordiality 
of my greeting struck a responsive note 
in his reply. 

“Let us have a look at that sketch. 
book again,” he said, going into the 
chart-room. This was one of our most 
precious and useful relics of the past. 
For fifty years every time a splice 
had been put into the cable, an outline 
and the horizontal sextant angles of 
the adjacent hills had been carefully 
entered in the book. At any time 
thereafter, therefore, the ship could go 
direct to this spot and pick up the 
splice. That was the idea; that it 
didn’t always work out in practice 
was another matter. The sketches 
varied in artistic ability. Some had 
been done with a heavy hand, some 
with a light, but in one respect they all 
agreed, and that was in the method of 
naming the hills. Too unimportant to 
be marked on the charts, individual 
imagination had had to be employed in 
describing them. 

Most people see in a piece of rock 
sticking up, just a peak, or in a jagged 
hill, a spur, but Victorian ideas were 
not like that. They saw nearly every- 
thing as Asses Ears. They loved Asses 
Ears. No sketch would be in any way 
complete without Asses Ears on it. 
Sure enough the rocky shapeless hill 
now on our starboard bow was described 
in the sketch-book as Asses Ears. 

““ We'll come in on a bearing of the 
Asses Ears,” said the captain. 

“Very good, sir,” I replied, almost 
adding fatuously, “‘ Asses Ears it is.” 

He came out on the bridge and stood 
gauging the turning room between us 
and the land. “ Hard-a-port,” he said. 

We were now all at stations. The 
second officer was measuring the hori- 
zontal angle between Asses Ears and 
Quoin, whilst I was measuring Asses 
Ears and East Spur. 

“We're coming on, sir,” I said. 
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The captain stopped the engines, and 
we crept closer to the land. “ We're 
on.” He put the engines full astern. 
“Let go the buoy!” he shouted to the 
third officer. 

Third officers are used to this; they 
always do it, for half of their lives is 
made up of waiting for second officers 
to die or retire. The mooring chain 
rattled over the leads, the buoy took 
the water and then drew away on the 
pow, cocked unfortunately slightly out 
of the vertical. 

“Why is that buoy not floating 
straight ?” asked the captain. 

This was just one of those questions 
I did not answer because I did not 
know. “Shall I get the grapnel over 
the bows ?”’ I asked instead. Then 
he didn’t answer. I saluted and went 
forward. 

On each side of the ship the hand- 
leads swung by two sailors leapt 
forward and fell plop into the blue water 
with ding-dong regularity. “‘ Twenty- 
nine fathoms; thirty fathoms.” We 
had turned now and going dead slow 
were approaching the line of cable at 
right angles. 

“Lower away the grapnel !”” shouted 
the captain. 

This is where my work began in 
earnest. Somewhere two hundred feet 
down on the bottom of the sea was the 
cable, and I had to find it. That 
it had been lying there since 1891 
didn’t make the job any easier. In 
thirty-four years many things could 
have happened to it, from becoming 
sunk in the mud so deep that the 
grapnel couldn’t reach it, to being so 
badly worn that the grapnel would 
break through it. The method of 
finding it was efficient if not very 
dignified. The grapnel line which 
was made up of a mixture of wire and 
rope, and tested to a hundred tons, 
was lowered over the bow sheaves 
from the cable machine. It was on the 
part between the machine and the 
sheaves that I had to sit. 

I doubt if many people have tried 
sitting on a bucking wire two feet 
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above a ship’s deck for hours on end. 
In spite of a piece of sheepskin placed 
across it by way of a cushion, I can 
give you my word that it is far from 
pleasant. You feel everything and 
see nothing except the sea. And to 
stop yourself being jerked into it you 
have to hold on to a rope made fast 
to the rail in front of you. When you 
have done this for about four hours 
and have been reduced to an aching 
mass of protesting muscles, when you 
have stared at the ocean until you are 
acquainted with every fish and most 
of the plankton floating in it, you do 
not feel happy. If you look ahead 
you probably see Asses Ears, if you 
look aft you see the wardroom, where 
you feel you ought to be having a 
cold beer. 

On this occasion we were using a 
grapnel called a ‘nipper.’ Strangely 
enough it was so termed because it 
was supposed to nip the cable and not 
do something else with it. We were all 
set. Overhead was spread the awning ; 
the teakwood decks were drying in 
the sun; at the bow telegraph—for 
engine orders are given from forward 
when cabling—stood the third officer, 
whilst on the wire sat I. On the 
starboard bow was our solitary spec- 
tator, the red buoy which wouldn’t 
float upright. 

We were moving north now. I could 
feel the grapnel like a living thing 
searching down below, every piece of 
rock or coral being registered by my 
shuddering anatomy. Now I would 
get some ease as it dragged through a 
sandy patch, now I would be nearly 
flung in the air as it caught against a 
piece of rock. 

“The buoy is drawing abeam,” said 
the third officer. 

This meant that we were approaching 
the line of cable. Whatever senses I 
could gather together I concentrated 
on what was happening below. That 
this was expected of me I could see 
in the mixed expressions of doubt 
and hope on the faces of the hands 
standing by. The buoy was abeam 
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now. We were running over a sandy 
patch again. If the cable was there 
we must find it. Not a bit of it; the 
bottom grew rocky again, the buoy 
lagged back on the quarter, the sound- 
ings grew less. 

“We've passed it, I’m afraid,” I 
said to the third officer. 

“‘ Better luck on the south leg,” he 
said encouragingly. 

Asses Ears was dead astern now, 
the buoy was on the port bow. Still 
the bottom was uneven. In any one 
of those crevices the cable might be 
lying out of reach of the grapnel. It 
changed to smooth rock; the grapnel 
was slipping along like a piece of iron 
dragged over a metalled road. “If 
we don’t claw right through it if it’s 
underneath, I’m a Dutchman,” I said. 

I would like to know how many 
times my nether muscles were tem- 
porarily disjointed in those drags up 
and down. We seemed to be playing 
silly fools with the coast, running up 
to it and then running back again. 
And when you did get close there was 
nothing to see except a couple of black- 
capped peaks leaning towards each 
other, looking like giants criticising 
our efforts. No, there was nothing in 
it except hard work. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if you could have 
said to yourself, well, when we've 
hooked we’ve finished the job, for 
that was only the beginning. Up and 
down we went, the buoy getting 
smaller in the distance as we made 
more westing. Through staring at the 
sea, my eyes began to see it as green 
and then purple. 

I had just eased my position when 
something happened. Without any 
warning the line twanged up like a 
bow and shot me against the awning 
with such force as to ram my topee 
down over my eyes. That I only 
turned upside down and landed on 
deck instead of somewhere out on the 
port bow is a miracle. I got to my 
feet and levered the topee off my face. 
On a cable steamer you must always 
look dignified; that was one of the 
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tenets of the profession. “ Stop her!” 
I shouted. That froze the grins op 
half a dozen faces. 

We then proceeded to try to pick 
up what seemed like the bottom of 
the Arabian Sea. The weight on the 
line was enough to bring her down by 
the bows. 

“Whatever can it be?” said the 
third officer. 

“Search me,” I replied; “it must 
have caught on a young Gibraltar or 
something.” 

Tf for nothing else, I give the makers 
of that cable machine all the credit 
they deserve. It brought up a lump of 
rock about the size of an elephant, 
only heavier, and over it and round its 
sides were the most marvellously 
coloured corals and weeds that I had 
ever seen. As a specimen for the 
Kensington Natural History Museum 
it would be unique ; an an obstruction 
tangled round the grapnel it was a 
headache. And it was tangled round. 
The nipper had slipped through a 
crevice in the middle of it, and had 
got its flukes all twisted and bent into 
the rock, so that you couldn’t see 
which was which. In the end we had 
to pass a wire under it and unshackle 
the grapnel, then let the whole lot go. 

** Perhaps we shall have better luck 
with the change of grapnel,” I said 
doubtfully, resuming my painful vigil. 
Asses Ears now ahead of us again 
began to look real to me for the first 
time. More than that. Underneath I 
could imagine an open mouth braying 
at us. The third officer brought the 
lead for me to see. 

“There’s mud on the priming,” he 





said hopefully. 

Certainly down below things were 
improving. Apart from the normal 
discomfort of sitting on the wire the 
sensation was almost pleasant. 

“There seems to be a good patch of 
mud round here,” I said. ‘‘ Where's 
the buoy ?” 

** About two points before the beam,” 
he said. 

I concentrated on the grapnel. | 
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tried to imagine myself walking behind 
it so that I could see if it hooked. It 
was still pulling evenly through the 
mud. 

“The buoy’s coming abeam now,” 
said the third officer. 

Suddenly I got a slight pull, as of 
something being snatched off the 
ground; the resistance was gradually 
increasing. “‘That’s cable,” I said 
to myself. To hesitate is disastrous 
because you might break through 
it. “Walk back. Full astern!” I 
shouted at the top of my voice. 
This is the chief officer’s great 
moment. It electrifies the whole 
ship. You feel like an outsized gorilla 
beating its chest and calling attention 
to what it has done. Both the cable 
machine and the main engines are 
being reversed, you look round laugh- 
ing, and then just as your vanity is 
at its height, the captain comes along 
and takes complete control. 

“ Are you positive it is cable?” he 
asked. 

Well, no one can be absolutely 
certain until it comes in sight, but I 
said “ Yes,” and it was. Crusted six 
inches thick with shell and coral, up 
to the bows it came in full view of 
everyone who cared to look. 

“Drum ropes !” he shouted. 

These are ropes with chain on the 
end which is lashed to the cable each 
side of the bows. Suddenly the fore- 
deck sprang into activity. My massive 
crew of fifty-one men emerged on deck 
from their smoke-holes and _hiding- 
places. 

“ Jaldi, jaldi !” shouted Ahmed, the 
serang, a giant of a man—the biggest 
Indian I have seen before the mast. 

The fervent prayer that I offered 
up that the cable would be unbroken 
to the westward was answered. We 
had a clear line in that direction ; the 
thing we had to do now was to heave 
in until we got a clear line to the 
eastward. But this heaving in old 
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cable was the third officer’s job, and 
I took the opportunity of going along 
and having the cold beer that I had 
promised myself. When I returned it 
was still snaking up over the bows, 
over the leads, and into the cable tank, 
littering the deck with little crabs and 
shrimps, tiny horns like cornucopias, 
bits of coral and shell, sponge and weed. 

“ With a bit of luck we should finish 
before dark,” I said. 

But even when the electrician said 
the line was O.K. to Karachi there 
was still all the joining to be done. 
True, we now knew that both ends were 
in working order; but get a bubble in 
the gutta-percha and see how long you 
might be delayed ! That our men knew 
their jobs was a mercy. Within a 
couple of hours they had joined the 
old cable to the new. And once the 
splice was completed, there only 
remained to pay out to the westward 
and do the same there. 

That it was dark when we finished 
mattered nothing. The job was nearly 
finished, and as chief officer I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that I had 
done a great deal towards the doing 
of it. But it had been a long day, 
and I was tired. Almost impatiently 
I watched the men make the ropes 
fast to the bight of the cable before it 
was slipped over the bows. Triced 
together, they were then laid over a 
wooden block. The captain looked 
over the side. 

“Is everything clear ?”’ he asked. 

** All clear, sir,” I replied. 

Like executioners the two men stood 
by with their axes. 

** Cut it,” he said. 

Down came the blades, the severed 
ends flew apart. Number six cable 
slipped over the bows to the bottom 
of the sea for another twenty or 
thirty years. 

“Thank goodness for that !”’ I said 
as we turned at full speed for Karachi 
and home. 
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THE SNAKE CURE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Tue horror which some affect at 
the mention of snakes has always 
seemed to me as unreasonable as a 
woman’s leap to a higher level at 
sight of a mouse. This traditional 
abhorrence, often coupled with a 
childish belief that all snakes are 
poisonous, is unjust to humble, limbless 
vertebrates which, like other animals, 
are instinctively afraid of man, and, 
unless cornered, streak for home and 
safety at that bogy’s approach. During 
many years in tropical West Africa, 
to which nature has allotted its full 
quota of serpents, I did not hear of 
a single European being bitten, while 
native casualties were usually grass- 
cutters. As the herbage falls before 
the matchet, as available cover dwindles 
to a patch, the snake, whose home it 
is, becomes as bewildered as a Berliner 
from whose suburb all familiar land- 
marks have been explosively removed, 
and sometimes is peevish to the point 
of retaliation. I remember finding a 
big black one, over seven feet long, 
that had lost its bearings on a newly 
mown polo-ground. Whenever I 
approached nearer than a dozen yards, 
which I did repeatedly by way of 
experiment, he blew himself up, so to 
speak, and came weaving towards me ; 
when I retired he lay deflated and still. 
He was as dangerous as all that ; being 
indeed the famous ‘black mamba,’ 
which has been known to chase a 
mounted man across the page of a 
story-book and do everything but fly. 

Snakes, especially tree-snakes, of 
which the ‘ green mamba’ is one, are 
beautiful creatures in their natural 
environment, though not everyone 
cares to prowl through swamps and 
dank woods in order to observe them, 
nor can their admirers follow the 
ground species into the dark crevices 
they inhabit; so it may be that 


aversion comes from most people 
only having seen them in artificial 
surroundings, in a cage or their bath. 
room, where no serpent looks its best 
and is quick to resent intrusion. A 
cotton-seed distributor once showed 
me a huge shallow box full of snakes 
he was collecting for some menagerie ; 
plain cobras at one end under chicken. 
wire, and spitting cobras the other 
end under plate-glass that had 
become opaque with their ejected 
venom. The local snake-charmer, who 
was in attendance when [ arrived, 
politely raised his skull-cap, revealing 
two black scorpions circumambulating 
his bald pate; then, plunging his 
bare arm into the writhing mass of 
non-expectorators, he drew one out, 
blew thrice on its nose, and laid it, 
stiff as a stick, at my feet. That 
was a case of snakes seen at their 
worst, and I could not but think how 
much more attractive was the wild 
one I nearly trod on later that day 
as it danced before me and then made 
off like lightning into the bush. 

Yet some people, ignoring their 
sleek and sinuous. elegance, are 
genuinely terrified of snakes. Orping- 
ton was; and before these serpentine 
digressions start to swallow their own 
tale, I will relate the rather dreadful 
circumstances of his case, omitting 
the usual affirmation, it being almost 
a point of honour, in West Africa at 
least, not to believe the other man’s 
snake story. 


A ‘Scotch Club,’ institution of small 
out-stations that can afford nothing 
better, is a centrally situated patch 
of ground, worn hard by constant 
use, to which officials bring their own 
means of fortifying conversation 
between dusk and dinner. Besides 
being the only focus of entertainment, 
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apart from the tennis-court, it prevents 
a clique of a convivial few from being 
formed to the exclusion of less popular 
individuals, who thus might be forced 
to spend lonely evenings at home. 
Soon after sunset, which varies from 
six-ten to six-forty according to season, 
swinging lights may be seen approach- 
ing this rendezvous as the members 
converge on it, each preceded by a 
boy with a deck-chair on his head, 
a lantern in one hand, and a cloth 
containing drinking apparatus in the 
other. 

Needless to say, these outdoor 
séances are mainly confined to the 
dry season; but in the little station 
of which I now write we had somehow 
raised enough money to build an 
oblong shed of mud, pan, and copper 
mosquito-gauze which, known as the 
Meat-Safe, kept us dry, inside at least, 
during the rains. Our complement 
was seven, but the Resident, brooding 
over native affairs in his mud castle 
half a mile away, did not attend 
regularly ; which left, as habitués, the 
District Officer, the doctor, two officers 
of the Frontier Force, an education 
officer, and myself, then an A.D.O. 
Sometimes we played cards, but for 
the most part just lounged, talked, 
and periodically refreshed ourselves 
from seven until nine or ten of the 
clock. 

Orpington, the education officer, 
always the first to arrive in the dry 
season, was invariably the last during 
the rains, the reason being an inordinate 
fear of snakes, and by his over-cautious 
approach ensured a good start to the 
evening. Hislamp-boy, making smooth 
the way before his master’s feet, flitted 
to and fro like a jack-o’-lantern, 
stopping ever and anon at an anxious 
command to shine the light on deceptive 
stick or shadow until, coming within 
earshot, the nervous ophiophobe was 
greeted with a volley of derisive com- 
ment. Unfeeling perhaps; but not 
to those who knew Orpington, than 
whom few could be more tempting 
objects of raillery for men whose 
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careers are merely an extension of 
earlier schooling, when ragging ensured 
survival of the fittest. 

A figure like an egg in an egg-cup, 
a palely flaccid countenance perman- 
ently creased by a hen-pecked expres- 
sion that contradicted known celibacy, 
and a disconcerting lack of any sense 
of humour, set him apart as a perfect 
butt. Inevitably, in a country where 
few escaped a sobriquet, he was nick- 
named Puffy, which fitted his podgy 
contours, but was originally bestowed 
because puff-adders of all snakes were 
his greatest aversion. A whole wet 
season might pass without anyone else 
seeing one of those sluggish serpents, 
yet Puffy, according to his own shudder- 
ing accounts, narrowly escaped death 
at their fangs at least once a week. 
Their well-known habit of lying 
curled up on the warm sand of bush- 
paths endued his walks to and from 
the club with lurking menace which, 
be it said to his credit, he did not 
evade. Moreover, at bottom, Orpington 
was well enough liked, though rather 
in the way one bestows casual affection 
on a fat terrier with one stock trick. 

One clear evening in the rains, before 
heavy dews confined us to the Meat- 
Safe, Puffy was later than usual in 
arriving. Callough, the youngest 
defender of our outpost, lay almost 
flat in a deck-chair next to mine, his 
heels beyond the foot-rest, and seemed 
to be sharing a private jest with Orion. 

“ What’s the matter with you, you 
long streak ?” I asked. 

“Tm trying to visualise Puffy’s 
progress along a path I followed half 
an hour ago,” he answered, sitting up. 
“Hah! Here comes the old snake- 
charmer himself,” and he pointed to a 
wavering light in the distance. 

Certainly progress was slow. There 
were several stops, twice we heard 
shouts, and once the lantern went out. 
It was delightful lying lazily under 
the stars watching this distant panto- 
mime, and not disillusioning when 
Orpington arrived, sweating with 
nervous excitement, and flung himself 

B 
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into his chair with a suddenness that 
set his big belly bouncing. 

“*I suppose one of you buffoons is 
responsible for this,” he exclaimed 
breathlessly, throwing down three short 
lengths of rope which, as they fell, 
again took on the serpentine curves in 
which Callough had arranged them. 

“Fie upon you, Puffy!” said 
Proctor, the D.O., in the mincing 
tone of a schoolmistress. ‘‘ You must 
pull yourself together, or Scammony 
will diagnose this snake-complex as a 
pathological condition.” 

“‘There’s no such thing,” said the 
M.O. instantly, that being his invariable 
retort if anyone but himself attempted 
diagnosis. 

It was useless trying to get treatment 
from Scammony by saying you had 
fever or a chill; he just ignored their 
existence, until you admitted you did 
not know what was wrong. He was a 
dry stick, slightly Mongolian in type, 
who knew his job within the limits of 
a Dublin degree and text-books long 
out of date. Callough once succeeded 
in pulling his leg by sun-stencilling 
patches on his skin and saying he 
thought he had “a touch of leprosy.” 
The doctor now addressed Puffy, and 
told him he ought to take more water 
with it; to the latter’s indignation, 
he being the only teetotaller in the 
station. 

** You fellows don’t understand,” he 
said pathetically. 

“TI do,” put in Blande, the senior 
soldier. ‘‘ At least, I had an aunt 
who couldn’t stand bongorillas; the 
sight of one turned her green as a soda- 
cooked cabbage.” 

** What’s a bongorilla ?” I asked. 

‘**God knows! Not unlike a lanichee, 
I imagine,” replied that whimsical one. 

“All the same,” Orpington per- 
sisted, “‘ you don’t realise how these 
infernal snakes are getting me down. 
I’ve loathed the beastly things ever 
since I was a kid, when an uncle took 
me behind the scenes at the Zoo and 
let the keeper drape a_ king-snake 
round my neck. Horrible! And there 
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are four whole months to go before 
the end of the rains.” He sighed 
gustily. 

“Yes, all the little dears hibernate 
in the dries, except...” Callough, still 
communing with Orion, seemed absent- 
minded. 

“ Except which?’’ Orpington’s voice 
was tense. 

“Don’t be such an ass, Puffy,” 
Proctor cut in kindly. “ Will you 
never see when your leg’s being 
pulled ?” 

“The only hope for Comrade Orps 
is a sudden shake up,” said Blande, 
in lazy tones that always commanded 
attention. ‘There was the case of 
a subaltern I knew. Impossible to 
imagine anyone duller, more solemn, 
more almost inanimate; and to cap 
all, as you might not say, he wore a 
black velour hat like a street musician's. 
One day in London this figure of woe 
ran into some officers of his own 
regiment who, in robustious mood, 
swept him into a restaurant to lunch 
with them, and afterwards, even more 
boisterously, rushed him across Picca- 
dilly into a well-known hatmonger’s 
shop, where one of them, a student 
of Edward Lear, insisted on his being 
fitted with a runcible hat. Nothing 
else would do, he said. As you know, 
the London shopkeeper is unbeatable, 
so perhaps Napoleon was right; this 
one was also resourceful. Without 
the least idea of what a runcible hat 
might be, he murmured, ‘Certainly, 
sir, and after a short search behind 
the scenes produced a tile that would 
have been the cynosure of all eyes in 
Parliament Square. Its brim was 4 
curly satirical smile ; its dent derisive ; 
its angle, as the expert set it on the 
young man’s head, a mockery; its 
colour pistachio green. And, as if by 
magic, its raffish gaiety was instantly 
reflected in the wearer’s face as he 
studied himself in the mirror. Stepping 
out into the street with his friends, he 
became from that moment a changed 
man ; the possessor of a unique runcible 
hat and a vast sense of the ridiculous 
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that brightened his life for ever after- 
wards, as you might not say. The 
disease was self-consciousness; the 
cure its aggravation until it broke 
down and resolved itself as a sense of 
humour. So you see, Puffy, old dear, 
miracles occur, and one day who 
knows that something of the kind may 
not happen to you? As a matter of 
fact,” Blande added as an afterthought, 
“that young subaltern was me.” 

“T see the idea,” said Callough. 
“Get the local snake-charmer to stuff 
old Puffy’s house full of snakes, and 
he’s as good as cured.” 

“Hell!” said Orpington. 

“A kind of homeopathy,” Proctor 
suggested. 

“TI do wish you would change the 
subject,” said Orpington plaintively. 
“There are thousands of other things 
to talk about.” 

“ Absolutely,” I agreed. ‘“‘ How 
about poetry, a topic as lofty as snakes 
are low. Do you read Swinburne ?” 

“T remember a bit where he wants 
his sister to swallow something. That’s 
all,” he said without a trace of humour. 

“Then you must be initiated. These 
strangely sibilant lines may appeal to 
you :— 

‘What coiled obscene 


Smooth serpents, with soft stretching throats, 
Caressed Faustine ?’” 


“Double hell!” exclaimed Orping- 
ton, and called for his lamp-boy. 

I think we all felt rather ashamed 
of ourselves as we watched his lantern 
dwindle to a speck. Proctor expressed 
our thoughts. 

“ Oughtn’t we to leave Puffy alone 
for a bit?” he suggested. “‘ He’s a 
mild-tempered chap, and has never 
flown off the handle before. Our 
fooling must be getting on his nerves. 
What do you think, Scammony ? ” 

“Nerves ? No such thing!” 

“ Well, we think otherwise, or don’t 
we?” Proctor asked the rest of us. 

We did, and agreed that there should 
be a truce to raillery ; but it was too 
late, 
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The next day being Sunday, I was 
able to put in an hour’s gardening after 
breakfast, which meant wandering up 
and down the paths of my acre of 
compound, watching the birds, and 
occasionally deciding to tell the 
gardener to make some change I 
afterwards forgot. Half a dozen thorny 
trees of the jujube and acacia type 
were nature’s unassisted contribution 
to my pleasance, to which man’s 
handiwork had added various orna- 
mental shrubs and a few flower-beds 
where thick sheaves of cannas thrived 
on newspapers dug in about their 
roots. Reacting impartially to the 
journals used, their flowers were per- 
sistently red or yellow; no amount of 
manuring with old copies of ‘The 
Times’ ever produced a blue one. 

Another attractive feature, in the 
sense that it brought swarms of hawk- 
moths into the house at night, was a 
long bed of white spider-lilies, which, 
as I now passed it, I was in process of 
forgetting to tell the gardener to 
remove; for with such variety of 
colourful and musical birds as came 
into the garden at this season, one’s 
mind could fix on little else. The 
throaty whistling of barbets, orioles, 
and emerald cuckoos, the comical 
jabber of babbler-thrushes, and the 
tweet, tinkle, and twang of numerous 
wax-bills and finches occupied the ear 
with a criss-cross of sound, while 
the eye was filled with their mobile 
brightness. 

Coming presently to the garden 
boundary, and stopping to watch a 
pair of black tits on the other side of 
the hedge, I saw Orpington emerge 
from the back of his house, which 
stood between mine and the doctor’s. 
Walking pensively towards a small 
inconvenience of the kind described 
in estate-agents’ advertisements as 
E.C., he disappeared within. There 
was a rustic simplicity about the little 
beehive hut, with a balsam-apple 
creeper trained over its thatched roof ; 
but I was more interested in a slim 
papaw tree that stood beside it. One 
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of the fruits already showed the golden 
tinge of ripeness, and I was considering 
means of acquiring it, when Puffy, 
in considerable disarray, burst from 
the doorway, hared across his garden, 
crashed through a hedge, and vanished 
in the direction of the doctor's 
bungalow. 

One was so accustomed to seeing 
Orpington in a panic that these antics 
distracted me hardly at all as I took 
another turn round the compound, 
now spying out fresh burrows of mole- 
crickets, whose nightly stridulations 
as they sat outside their tiny dug-outs 
were so ear-piercing as to make nonsense 
of the loudest gramophone record. It 
was my gardener’s special duty to 
liquidate these competitors ; which he 
did primarily by stealth with the aid 
of a bush-lamp and pronged stick, 
and finally, being widely insectivorous, 
by cooking and eating them; as he 
also did locusts, roasted in ashes in a 
’ miniature slit-trench, and fat white 
beetle-grubs dug from the roots of 
raffia palms. Autre pays, autre moeurs. 
Some twenty minutes later I returned 
to the house, wondering if it was too 
early for a drink, and found Proctor 
waiting there. 

“Orpington’s been bitten by a 
snake,” he said at once ; and I checked 
a round expression of disbelief on seeing 
the gravity of his face. ‘I’ve just 
come from the M.O.’s,” he added. 

“TI saw him giving an imitation of 
the escaping lover in a French farce, 
but thought he’d just taken fright as 
usual.” 

“It’s the real thing, I’m afraid.” 

“Is it serious ?” 

“T rather think so; but you know 
what a callous devil Scammony is. 
Couldn’t get anything out of him. He 
has got Puffy in his house, and is 
giving him treatment ; though he was 
quite capable of sending him away 
with a denial of the existence of snake- 
bite. Come and help me tackle him.” 

News spreads quickly in a small 
station, so it was not surprising to 
overtake Blande and Callough walking 
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up the doctor’s drive. Scammony 
stood on the steps of the bungalow, 
smiling satirically. 

“* Quite an audience !”’ he greeted us, 
“ Vultures gathering . 

“ That will do,” said Proctor angrily ; 
and [ realised for the first time how 
much they disliked each other. 

“IT suppose you want details ? He's 
been bitten by a snake all right, 
Pinked on the posterior, as Blande’s 
aunt might not say ; biffed .. .” 

“We are not amused,” said Blande. 

“ Stupid place to choose,” Scammony 
continued cheerfully, “as I can’t use 
a tourniquet ; but I’ve cut him about 
a bit and rubbed in pot. permang. 
crystals. All that can be done now is 
to keep him moving and well primed 
with whisky. Of course,” he added 
sardonically, “if Proctor has an alter- 
native treatment to suggest, I shall be 
delighted to adopt it.” 

“What about an anti-venom in- 
jection ?” I ventured to suggest. 

“ Never heard of it! Come in!” 

The hapless Orpington was pounding 
up and down the long verandah, 
pausing only when instructed to take 
another sip from a tumbler of whisky 
on a side-table. The combined effects 
of the sticky atmosphere, alcohol to 
which he was unaccustomed, and the 
effort of propelling his own fatness 
had quickly brought him to melting- 
point. Rivulets of sweat, tributaries 
of larger streams saturating his clothes, 
coursed down his moon-like face ; and 
already, faltering in his walk, he seemed 
near collapse. 

“For God’s sake, don’t laugh at 
me!” he gasped, almost sobbed; and 
the alarming prospect of salt tears 
mingling with those sudorous torrents 
kept us tongue-tied. “I can’t keep 
this up much longer,” he said to 
Scammony, stopping for another sip 
of spirit. 

“You must keep on the move.” 
The M.O. was adamant. ‘‘ Come on. 
Off you go again. If you can’t hold up, 
one of the spectators will take your 
arm.” He shot a glance at Proctor. 
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“T’d like to lie down and go to sleep 
more than anything,” Puffy muttered. 

“That’s the last thing you'll do, 
and I mean that literally. Here, take 
his other arm,” the doctor said to 
Callough, and together they began to 
hustle him up and down the verandah. 

“T suppose the whole thing isn’t 
imagination? You know what Puffy 
is,” I said to Blande, in a whisper 
which Scammony overheard. 

“You can suppose what you like,” 
hesaid. “‘ He admits he didn’t actually 
see the snake, but he felt it all right, 
and the double puncture is quite dis- 
tinct and characteristic.” 

“I’m done,” Orpington panted, 
suddenly breaking away from his 
escort. ‘“‘I must have a breather.” 

“Have this instead.” The doctor 
handed him the whisky. ‘“‘ How do 
you feel now ? Any numbness ?” 

“No, but ghastly in every other 
way; giddy, and I may be going to 
be sick.” He staggered slightly as he 
spoke. 

“ All the symptoms of bingeing on 
an empty tummy, as you might not 
say,” Blande commented. 

“T wouldn’t,” snapped Scammony. 
“Please understand that Orpington 
is dangerously ill.” Puffy groaned. 
“And that neither is this a birthday 
party ”’—he glared at the rest of us 
who had drifted almost subconsciously 
towards the drink-table and helped 
ourselves to his gin and bitters—‘ nor 
awake.” Puffy groaned again. 

“All the same,” Blande insisted 
mildly, “he’s not used to alcohol, so 
your little-and-often treatment is rather 
drastic.” 

“ And all this prancing up and down 
isn’t necessarily the best remedy,” put 
in Proctor. ‘“‘My father, who is a 
pretty big noise in medical circles, has 
told me that snake-venoms vary, so 
need to be treated according to whether 
they affect the heart, blood, nervous 


| system, or what-not.” 


“Your father be . . .” 
“Yes ?” Proctor, a little pale, went 
tlose to Scammony. 
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** Nah, then, wot’s all this ?” Blande 
interposed in the accents of a London 
policeman as he edged between them. 
“There may be something in what 
Proctor says, doctor. How about 
taking a peep into one of those musty 
tomes of yours ?” 

“Since you all know such a hell of 
a lot about my job,” said Scammony 
scathingly, “‘ perhaps you'll tell me 
how a doctor can prescribe specific 
treatment when he doesn’t know what 
sort of venom he is dealing with !”’ 

“That’s an idea,” I said. “ You 
look up the book of the words, doctor, 
and we'll catch the snake. I know 
where to find it.” 

Glasses were set down, and a general 
move began. 

“Please don’t go, Blande,”’ Orping- 
ton begged. So Blande, the one who 
never ragged him, or did so too subtly 
for him to suspect, stayed behind ; 
likewise Proctor, out of cussedness, 
knowing the M.O. wished to be rid of 
him ; and Callough and I only were left 
to go snake-hunting. 

“Tl pop over and get my gun,” he 
said as soon as we were outside, and 


presently returned with it. ‘ What 
about you?” 
“A stick will do,” I said. “It’s 


more effective at close range.” 

“Did you notice Puffy’s colour 
when we left?” Callough went on. 
“Td be sorry if ... Didn't realise I 
liked the old wart-hog till this hap- 
pened. Proctor feels the same, I think ; 
that’s why he’s so touchy.” 

“True enough,” I agreed, and we 
walked the rest of the way in silence. 

Arrived at the little bothy by the 

papaw tree, we made our dispositions, 
first shouting for Orpington’s head boy, 
a southerner from Benin, who came 
running. 
“You savvy snake what live for this 
small-small house him catch hole you 
look um you see um ?”’ Callough fired 
at the boy, who looked blank. 

“He doesn’t understand basic 
English,” I said. ‘“‘ Leave this to me. 
Have you ever seen a snake here ?” 
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“Yes, sah. One big one, but long 
times ago.” 

*“* What kind ?” 

“Very bad one, massa. He bite 
man; man bound to die same day.” 

“Better toss up who goes in and 
routs it out,” Callough suggested. 
“But the chances are it’s gone to 
ground.” 

**T no fear snake too much, sah,” 
said the boy. “I fit to go inside.” 

So, much relieved, I armed myself 
with a stick, and we took up positions 
on either side of the doorway. 

“Tf it runs towards me, I’d rather 
you didn’t blow my boots off,” I 
thought it as well to mention. 

Shielding his eyes with one hand, 
the boy crept cautiously into the hut. 
Evidently he knew all about spitting 
cobras. 

“Listen!” Callough warned, and 
clicked his safety-catch. 

A rustling sound came from the hut, 
followed immediately by an unearthly 
screech. 

“God! He’s been bitten,” he 
muttered ; and I felt slightly sick. 

Then the boy came out, carrying a 
clucking hen in one hand and a new- 
laid egg in the other. 


At the Club that night we were 
amazed to see Orpington’s navigation 
light winking in the distance. After 
finishing the gin at the doctor’s expense, 
laughing ourselves nearly sick at Puffy’s, 
and then escorting him home with 
appropriate farmyard noises, we had 


been sure he would avoid further 
buffoonery by staying away. Even 
more surprising was the way he now 
came through non-stop, walking con. 
fidently behind his link-boy. 

“A most remarkable thing has 
happened,” he said on joining us, 
“It’s too soon to say I am cured, but 
I’m not half as afraid of snakes as J 
was.” He was quite breathless with 
excitement. 

“TI knew it!” Blande declared. 
“It’s the hat trick all over again, as I 
should have known as soon as I saw 
that hen.” 

“How so?” 

** Tt was a runcible hen, of course.” 

“There isn’t such a thing,” said 
Scammony. 

“Whatever it was,” Orpington con- 
tinued, with a comical look of appeal, 
“I do wish you fellows would drop 
calling me Puffy. It will always remind 
me of this morning and make me feel 
an awful fool.” 

“You ask a great deal of us, 
Orpington,” Proctor said with mock 
solemnity. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “ ‘ Puffy’ fitted 
him like a snake-skin. How are we to 
find a substitute ?” 

“That shouldn’t be difficult,” said 
Callough, horizontal as usual beneath 
his favourite constellation. ‘“ Blande 
is wrong. That wasn’t a runcible hen. 
It was a Buff Orpington; so what 
better name for this hen-pecked one 
than Buffy ?” 

“Triple hell!” said the new Buffy. 
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THE AMATEUR BIBLIOPHILE. 


BY A. M. G. 


Ir was, I am told, the custom of 
the Scotland of my grandparents for 
the minister to call periodically and 
searchingly interrogate his flock about 
their souls’ health. Once, probably 
badgered beyond endurance by her 
pastor’s hard questions, an old lady 
sweepingly dismissed them with the 
impatient generality, ‘‘ Faigs, I’m no’ 
bad.’ Regrettable as this spiritual 
complacency doubtless is, I confess 
to a sneaking sympathy. For, like all 
frail humanity, I feel I could be better 
in manners, morals, and appearances, 
but not much. In fact, I’m not bad. 

I have, however, I freely admit, 
my faults. Over-generosity, too trust- 
ing a faith in my fellow-men, perhaps 
even an excessive modesty and diffi- 
dence are, I feel, among them. And 
I have my passions. But lest the 
reader think that he is about to 
participate in a sort of spiritual mixed 
bathe, I hasten to add that my passions 
are of the most innocuous nature. 
The sternest Puritan could never, 
with justice, condemn them. For my 
passions, though twofold, are harmless. 
They are pigs and books. 

Pigs. Books. As the English 
ambassador said of John Knox’s voice, 
these little words bluster through me 
likea trumpet. Put me, metaphorically 
speaking, in a pig-sty and my soul 
expands like, shall we say, a flower. 
Set me, literally this time, in a library 
or 8 book-shop and I blossom like the 
rose. I am, you will agree, a man of 
simple tastes. 

And my hobbies have other virtues. 
In time of war they are unrestricted 
and untrammelled by the exigencies 
of the hour. Once when I was a 
regimental officer I raised four fine 
pigs to the glory of the battery and 
the delight of inspecting generals. 
Fed on tons of swill and tit-bits from 
& well-stocked N.A.A.F.I., my grunting 


quartet flourished like the green bay 
tree. The most irate brigadier never 
failed to smile benignly on the four 
pink backs clustering below him in 
my home-made sty, and all such 
trivialities as rusty ammunition and 
unclean cook-houses vanished from 
his mind like the morning mists. My 
pigs were appeasers and diplomats of 
the highest calibre. Iron-nerved, they 
behaved with the most conspicuous 
gallantry amid the whistle of bombs 
and the bark of Ack-Ack guns, and 
turned not a bristle in the worst of 
the blitzes which the kindly Hun sent 
to beguile the tedium of our coastal 
station. 

But a worse fate than bombs over- 
took my beloved in the shape of a 
suave gentleman from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Remorselessly he decreed 
that the time had come for them to 
be sold and slain for the national 
larder, and one day they went from 
me. But the idyll, like the flavour of 
Mr Wrigley’s chewing-gum, lingers on. 

Since then I have had, in a manner 
of speaking, later loves. Within ten 
yards of my cottage in Arcadia there 
is @ fine large pig, and on him I have 
lavished my affection. But he is not 
mine, and to my other hobby I have 
turned more and more. 

Books. There is magic in the simple 
word. A thousand times [I have lost 
myself in a printed page, and the world 
and its cares have fallen away from me 
into the limbo of unimportant things. 
In my pantheon a simple Englishman 
by name of Caxton stands very high. 

To me, and to all book-lovers, a 
book is not some paper bound together 
between stiff covers. It is portable 
delight. A good book, we know, is 
the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, but in a sense all books are 
good. Even the veriest trash must 
induct some new ideas, some fresh 
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train of thought into the receptive 
mind. In the garden of literature 
there are weeds. But the weeds serve 
their purpose by throwing the rarer 
blooms into vivid and delightful relief. 

Of the pleasures of life, reading, I 
think, is the greatest. Treated with 
discrimination, one’s literary palate 
never becomes cloyed. Advancing 
years do not detract from the joy 
of books, in fact they enhance it. 
Field sports and games belong to the 
spring of life, and their attractions 
fade as the muscles stiffen and the 
arteries lose their elasticity. But a 
love of books is a sure staff for the 
pilgrimage of life. 

I am prejudiced, I admit. I come 
of an eminently practical family to 
which my omnivorous reading is a 
source of perpetual surprise and irrita- 
tion. ‘‘ Son,” said my father one day 
in just wrath at a sin of omission, “if 
you ever get ten years hard, and there’s 
a good library in the prison, they’ll 
have to throw you out at the end of 
your sentence !’’ To the bibliophile no 
higher praise could be given. 

There are, of course, drawbacks to 
my hobby. Myopia is one of them, 
and now I peer mistily at sight-testing 
cards which incredulous opticians place 
in front of me every few months. 
They assure me, however, that my 
eyes will last my time. For which 
relief, much thanks. And any way, it 
was worth it. 

Recently I have extended my hobby. 
Now I not only read books. I collect 
them. And in this paper I invite the 
reader into my little library, where we 
shall stop and finger for a moment some 
of my treasures. 

They are not very numerous. There 
are several considerations why this 
should be so, but the chief is financial. 
We may, therefore, disregard the 
others as irrelevant. But I do not 
wish to discourage the intending biblio- 
phile by implying that one needs 
Nuffieldian resources to acquire a 
friendly collection of books. Heaven 
and Lloyds Bank know how far I 
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am from wealth, yet I, I flatter myself, § &*P°™* 
have done so. For with a little dig. } pmc® ° 
crimination, a few pounds, some luck, modest 
and illimitable patience one can do quite for the 
a lot towards the making of a library, § 8 1 P 

It has been my fortune in this war § 4! ™ 
to have served in districts wherein the J ¥2% © 
book-lover finds some rich seams of § 4 & 
literary gold. Semi-rural parts, not § 9°% ™ 
too distant from big towns, have, in — 2°V® 
my experience, produced the best § US! 
results. If one is near large cities or § his 
university centres, it is a mathematical § 2!" 
certainty that the field has been — oreek 
scrupulously gleaned and that only Nov 
stubble remains. The districts round § 9° 
Exeter and Pembroke in the south § '#PS' 
and Inverness in the north have, I — °° 
see, produced most of my finds. Very §— - In 
often the flotsam and jetsam of some § 2 ®" 
auction sale from a little country §  ®' 
house escapes the avaricious eye of p !h°y 
the big dealer and waits forlornly on § 4° 
the dusty shelves of a second-hand — * ™ 
shop or book-seller for the impecunious § T | 
connoisseur. It is there that the § ™P! 
element of luck comes in, and perhaps treat 
that of discrimination too. At all § ™ 
events, I have never regretted the § °° 
sneezing hours I have spent in dingy § ‘®. 
surroundings and the smell of old books § >Y- 
mouldering to decay. prob 

In literature I have, I think, catholic § th 
tastes, and willingly would I indulge § °° 
them to the full. But the financial § °™ 
considerations aforesaid have of neces- | Wt 
sity made me cut my coat according | |“ 
to my cloth, and therefore I have § DP 
chosen to specialise in a modest way. § °® 
To do so, I think, is sound advice § ™1 
for the collector of limited resources. § % | 

von 





Otherwise he will inevitably be tempted 
to spend his substance in riotous 
buying, and at the end will have a 
collection lacking homogeneity and even 
coherence. 

It is a fascinating field in which I 
have browsed for the past four years. 
It covers naval and military history 
up to the First Great War, and I have 
now acquired about 600 books at 4 
total cost of just under £80, an average 
of half a crown a volume. The most 
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nsive was the ruinous (for me) 
price of £3, 158., and the cheapest the 
modest sum of fourpence. Incidentally 
for the last I was recently offered 30s., 
so I presume that it is worth a great 
deal more to the non-Aryan gentleman 
who, on & pretext not unconnected with 
old gold, saw my bookshelves. He 
got neither of his quests, and as he 
drove away in his handsome car I 
caught a gleam of unwilling respect 
in his glistening eye. Perhaps he was 
recalling the results which attend on 
Greek meeting Greek. 

Now let us take a closer look at my 
gleanings of four dusty years, and per- 
haps we can spare a moment to pick an 
occasional gem from a stained page. 

In all I have 603 volumes varying 
in size from a four-sheet pamphlet 
to a stout tome of 589 foolscap pages. 
They are classified in strict chronological 
order ranging from 1749 until 1900, 
a method I have found invaluable 
for ready reference. In subject an 
ample catholicity is displayed; for a 
treatise on the preservation of pork 
in His Majesty’s ships (by William 
Scroggs, sometime Purser in the Royal 
Navy, Plymouth, 1795) stands cheek- 
by-jowl with a slim monograph on the 
problems facing artillery commanders 
inthe Prussian Army. Many languages 
are represented, some, like Russian, 
completely unintelligible to me, but 
with the German and French authors 
I can make some little progress. Per- 
haps the most curious of my collection 
is a flimsy book in Japanese, published 
in Tokyo in 1897, which, I am informed, 
is a training pamphlet written by 
von Meckel, the maker of the Mikado’s 
land torces. It cost me, I note, two 
shillings in Bideford. By what strange 
chance it fetched up in that quiet 
Devon port I can only speculate. 
Perhaps some colonel in the Indian 
Army, uneasily conscious of the Yellow 
Peril, brought it home with him on 
his retirement to the red fields of his 
youth. If only books could speak of 
their vicissitudes what tales they 
could tell! 
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Of the six hundred-odd books the 
vast majority date from the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. Some 
are quite frankly trash, bought, I 
suppose, for their handsome binding 
or their cheapness. It is, however, 
interesting to see how many deal with 
the problems of national defence in 
the uneasy ’fifties. For across the 
Channel the ominous machinations of 
the Emperor’s nephew impelled a 
hundred gallant officers into print. 
One gentleman, who modestly cloaks 
his identity under the pseudonym of 
Boanerges, alarmingly affirms that 
His Grace of Wellington could not 
sleep of nights because of our helpless 
state. Another, Major Jebb of the 
Gunners, becomes almost incoherent 
as he stresses the superiority of the 
second Napoleon’s artillery. The Silent 
Service lives up to its reputation ; for 
I have only two volumes of that 
period emanating from the pens of 
naval officers. One has the awe- 
inspiring title of ‘An Enquiry into the 
uses of Screw and Paddle Propelled 
Ships of the Line, together with 
Mathematical Tables for Comparison 
and Computation.’ And all this the 
learned author offers for 4s. The 
other is simply a tract written by 
an alarmist chaplain on the evils 
attendant on the Demon Rum as 
issued to Her Majesty’s seamen 
punctually at eight bells. The reverend 
gentleman passionately and optimistic- 
ally advocates the superior virtues 
of lime juice and water. <A useful ap- 
pendix would have been the comments 
of the gallant tars on the proposal. It 
has not, regrettably, been included. 

The American Civil War occupies 
quite a formidable shelf-length. Many 
of the books are the autobiographies of 
various commanders on each side, but 
it is noteworthy that the Confederate 
authors have a much higher literary 
standard than their opponents. One 
of them, Commander James D. Bulloch, 
produced two volumes  excitingly 
entitled ‘The Secret Service of the 
Confederate States in Europe,’ and 
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the contents do not belie the title-page. 
For Commander Bulloch was the 
Confederate’s naval representative in 
Europe from 1861 until 1865, and he 
certainly deserved well of his country. 
A former regular naval officer of the 
United States, he retired to enter the 
mercantile marine, and in due course 
commanded a crack mail liner on the 
eastern seaboard. On the outbreak 
of war his ship was lying in New 
Orleans, and very honourably Bulloch 
took her to her home port of New 
York, where he handed her over to 
her northern owners. Then he returned, 
by devious ways, to his beloved South, 
which forthwith despatched him to 
England as an unofficial naval attaché. 

It was thanks to him that the 
Confederates managed to purchase 
their cruisers which so grievously hurt 
the Federals and embroiled Mr Secretary 
Seward and Ear] Russell in lengthy and 
acrimonious correspondence. 

Bulloch was responsible for the 
building and equipment of the famous 
Alabama, and his account of the 
Federal spies who haunted Messrs 
Laird’s yard at Birkenhead where 
No. 290 was building reads like the 
wildest fiction. His activities even 
spread to the douce town of Greenock ; 
for the West Highland steamer Fingal 
was fitted out at that port and there- 
after, instead of carrying ecstatic 
tourists, she had a hectic existence 
running the Northern Blockade. It 
is a pity Bulloch’s book was not, at 
least to my knowledge, published in 
this country, for it makes good reading. 

In my library I have another relic 
of the Civil War which delights my 
heart. Strictly speaking, it is not a 
book at all, being simply a bundle 
of faded letters and documents. For 
the most part they are not of any 
great interest, dealing as they do with 
mercantile transactions between the 
Confederate Secretary of the Treasury 
and Messrs Fraser, Trenholm & Co., 
his Liverpool agents. But there is 
one paper which I think is worthy of 
quotation. It is a Bond of Ransom 
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given by the master of the United 
States’ ship Sunrise to Lieut.-Com. 
mander John N. Maffitt, commanding 
the Confederate cruiser Florida. Around 
the brown-spotted foolscap sheet there 
hangs a last faint flavour of medizval 
chivalry in bleak contrast to the sink. 
at-sight methods of this year of grace. 


**This bond, made and entered into 

































this seventh of July 1863 by and Th 
between Richard Luce, master com. § ‘the 
mander of the American ship Sunrise § V° 
of the first part and John N. Maffitt § weig! 
lieutenant commanding in the navy § 2h 
of the Confederate States of America ff Next 
of the second part, witnesseth :— 1899, 
“That the said Richard Luce is § milit 
held and firmly bound for himself, § of P 
the ship and her lawful owners unto § i2 t 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Con. § Fore 
federate States of America or his § 1 | 
successors in office in the full and final § *'v 
sum of sixty thousand dollars to be well whic 
and truly paid in gold withinsix calendar fj ur 
months of the conclusion of peace. very 
“The condition of this bond is such ff Sout 
that the aforesaid Richard Luce has Pari 
been captured on the high seas this § "5 ' 
day by the Confederate States sloop from 
of war whereof John N. Maffitt is §f uz 
lieutenant commanding and has been § Liev 
allowed to proceed on his voyage with- 0 
out loss or detriment. Done in dupli- § *¥° 
cate aboard C.S. sloop of war Florida chee 
the day and date above written. mou 
RicHARD LUCE, so 





Master-commanding. 
J. N. Marrirt, 

Lieut. Commadg. C.S.N. 
Witness—T. Parry, 









First Officer. pub 
Witness—BryYAn, ded 
Midshipman C.S.N.” add 





The whole bundle of papers cost 
me 5s. in Charing Cross Road, and I 
am satisfied with my bargain. 

There is one further document which 
gives me great pride as a Clydesider. 
It is a copy of a report which the 
chief engineer of the Alabama made 
to his employer, Commander Bulloch, 
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after his ship was sunk by the U.S.S. 
Kersearge off Cherbourg in June 1864. 
In it, Mr M‘Nair, a Glasgow engineer, 
states with just pride that in two 

of the incessant cruising not 
once did he have a failure in his 
department. A tribute alike to the 
shipbuilders and the man who nursed 
her engines over the seven seas. 

The rest of my collection is, I fear, 
rather mediocre. 

Von Bernhardi has contributed a 
weighty tome, ‘ Unsere Kavallerie im 
nachesten Kriege ’ (Our Cavalry in the 
Next War). It is dated from Berlin, 
1399, and the gifted and far-sighted 
nilitarist obviously regarded the period 
of peace as a regrettable interregnum 
in the spirited labours of the German 
Foreign Office. Beside the General, 
Le Lieutenant X. gives a thoughtful 
survey of ‘The War with England,’ 
which he is convinced is imminent. 
Our relations with France were not 
very happy in 1900, it appears. The 
South African War, to the joy of 
Parisian cartoonists, was then dragging 
its weary length, and unkind remarks 
fom a not disinterested Continent 
buzzed irritatingly in British ears. The 
Lieutenant X., I fear, did not love us. 

Old controversies lie entombed in 
two fat volumes on my shelves. One, 
cheaply produced, is from an anony- 
mous pen and purports to explain the 
disasters of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Beside ‘La verité sur les causes de 
nos désastres’ (Paris, 1871), in common 
fairmess I have placed Bazaine’s 
apologia, ‘Episodes de la Guerre de 
1870 et le Blocus de Metz,’ which was 
published at Madrid in 1883. The 
dedication is rather pathetic. It is 
addressed to the Queen of Spain by 
her very humble and very devoted 
servant, Francois Achille Bazaine, ex- 
fusilier in the 37th Regiment of the 
Line, ex-senior officer in Spanish service, 
x-Marshal of France, and refugee in 
Spain since 1874. A meteoric career is 
embodied in those few simple words. 

So far our tour of my bookshelves 
has been random and cursory. But 
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with the sophistication of a gourmet 
I have been reserving the bonnes 
bouches for the last. So from a glass- 
fronted cupboard we will draw my 
modest treasures, and with care (for 
the paper is brittle now) turn over a 
few pages. 

This tall slim folio cost me 9s. in 
Aberdeen. It is the oldest book I 
have and perhaps the most interesting 
to a Scot. For it is none other than 
the official report of poor Johnny 
Cope’s court martial after his fiasco 
in 1745. Entitled ‘The Report of 
the Proceedings and opinion of the 
Board of General Officers on their 
Examination into the Conduct, Behavi- 
our and Proceedings of Lieutenant 
General Sir John Cope, Knight of the 
Bath, Colonel Peregrine Lascelles and 
Brigadier General Thomas Fowke from 
the time of the breaking out of the 
Rebellion in North Britain in the year 
1745 till the Action at Preston Pans 
inclusive. Taken publicly in the Great 
Room at the Horse Guards in the 
year 1746. With a preface, containing 
the Reasons for this Publication. 
London. Printed for W. Webb near 
St. Pauls 1749,’ the painstaking author 
makes no secret of his opinion that 
Cope was a much maligned man. 
Hotly he refutes the current theory 
that the General emulated the Duke 
of Plaza Torro by “ leaving his Troops 
to the mercy of the enemy, he retired 
with the utmost precipitation to a 
place of safety.” If true, a most 
un-general-like proceeding. But, I 
gather, poor Cope had faulty instru- 
ments to his hand ; for it appears the 
troops retired first and left their 
commander on the stricken field. No 
doubt his subsequent precipitation was 
fully justified. At all events Field- 
Marshal Wade of road-building fame 
and his distinguished colleagues 
acquitted Cope and his subordinates 
with éclat. The troops, they agreed, 
‘panicked’ whenever the Pretender’s 
wild Highlanders appeared or seemed 
to appear on the horizon. 

Great names spring to life in the 
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old brown pages. Old Simon Lovat, 
the Fraser fox, writes oleaginous letters 
to poor bewildered Cope, assuring him 
of his loyalty and support. Argyle, 
Tweeddale, Lorne, Dalrymple, flit 
through the evidence like embarrassed 
phantoms, and lovely names shine 
from the heavy black print—Corriar- 
rich, Inverness, Ruthven, Inveraray, 
the Isles of the West. But the most 
endearing figure is one Mr Richard 
Jack, a citizen of Edinburgh. Describ- 
ing himself modestly as a professor of 
mathematics who had made some 
improvements in gunnery, Mr Jack 
regaled the Court with most factual 
evidence. Fired with Hanoverian zeal, 
the professor volunteered to assist in 
the defence of his native city, but his 
talents were too rare to be wasted on 
brutal and licentious soldiery. For no 
less personages than the Lord-Advocate 
and the Lord Provost requested him 
to abandon his musket and proceed 
straightway to estimate the rebel 
forces, a task for which his mathe- 
matical ability clearly fitted him. 
From Arthur’s Seat Mr Jack narrowly 
scanned the rebels and saw them at 
their exercise. Better still, he com- 
puted their numbers to be 2740, which, 
as he proudly said, ‘“‘he had counted 
to @ man.’ One’s admiration is 
divided between the professor’s eye- 
sight and his arithmetical accuracy. 
He concludes his evidence by a slashing 
attack on poor Cope’s artillery and 
the obvious ignorance of the gunner 
officers; for, as he says witheringly, 
“the Quadrant for the Elevation was 
useless.”” Woolwich hung its dimin- 
ished head in shame as the militant 
academic left the box. 

Almost in tatters, Mr Anthony 
Addington tells in a slim little book 
‘Of Sea Scurvy.’ From his Reading 
fastness, the ‘doctor describes with a 
wealth of detail his endeavours to 
check and cure the dread disease in 
the Royal Navy. With a striking 
anticipation of vitamin theories the 
learned author attributes to the juice 
of fresh fruit and vegetables a “ vital 
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element or crystal’’ which neutralises 
the foul humours of shipboard life, 
The physician, I feel, was born before 
his time. 

Embalmed in dark-blue covers I 
have an old unhappy story, ‘The 
Trial of the Honourable Admiral John 
Byng at a Court Martial as taken by 
Mr. Charles Fearne, Judge Advocate 
of His Majesty’s Fleet, Dublin, 1757, 
Price a British Sixpense.’ There is 
no humour or light relief in that 
dark story where one sees a brave 
man desperately striking in the dark. 
ness against impalpable, remorseless 
political foes. On the title-page some 
unknown hand has written in faded ink, 
**And the goat shall bear upon him 
all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited; and he shall let go the 
goat into the wilderness ”’ (Lev. xvi. 22.) 
It is, I feel, a just comment. The 
petitions of the Admiral’s relatives to 
his implacable Majesty King George 
the Second make pathetic reading. 
The Admiral cost me £3, 15s., but I 
do not regret it. 

More happily we pick out ‘ Cautions 
and Advices to Officers of the Army 
by a General Officer, London, 1760.’ 
The General, I fear, was a kill-joy of 
the deepest dye; for he exhorts his 
readers to a life of pure thought, mild 
conversation, absolute chastity, and 4 
horror of wine and levity. On debt 
he is particularly strong, for he has, 
he tells us, expert knowledge of the 
subject. ‘‘ How often have I watchod 
a youth on his death-bed, tortured by 
remorse and fear of a just wrath to 
come. Outside his tent lie waiting 
the carrion crows to seize his poor 
possessions in satisfaction of their 
hateful debts.’’ Tailors, I am happy 
to say, have much improved since 
the General penned his advices. By 
no stretch of imagination could I 
picture the respectable Mr Gieve a8 
a carrion crow. In all I feel the 
General was not the life and soul of 
his Mess. Fortunately only twenty-four 
pages survive, but he was dear at 2s. 9d. 

“The Ready Observator, or an 
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Infallible Method for Determining the 
Latitude at Sea,’ need not detain us 
more than a second, for its learned 
theorems and eye-straining tables are 
beyond me. But I am competently 
informed that Mr Robert Syms antici- 
pated a modern practice in aerial 
navigation when he published his 
treatise at Dover in 1771. Mr Syms 
was modestly priced at l1s., and I 
feel he is rated much below his true 
value. Curiously enough I found his 
nautical work at (of all places) Chipping 
Norton deep in the heart of the English 
Midlands. I am glad to have restored 
him to a seaport town. 

The last of my glass-fronted caste 
is two little pamphlets, or rather broad- 
sheets, carefully stitched together with 
coarse brown thread. I am glad to 
have both ; for one is complementary 
to the other, and, separated, each 
would lose its interest and intrinsic 
value. One, undated and crudely 
printed on cheap paper, is a seditious 
handbill addressed to the British 
Army. It is a fair presumption, 
however, that the pamphlet was broad- 
cast in 1797 when the Fleet flared into 
mutiny and an alarmed Government 
feared, not without cause, that the 
land forces would follow suit. 

The appeal, which is, of course, 
unsigned, begins with a rhetorical 
question, ‘*Comrades, are we not 
men?’ and goes on to attack the 
officers in terms of the utmost bitter- 
ness. Impolitely the commissioned 
ranks are stigmatised as “ effeminate 
puppies,” and uncharitable compari- 
sons are drawn between a colonel’s 
pay and his actual income, made, it is 
asserted, from starving his men and 
selling their clothes. The unknown 
author concludes with a dark hint 
that the time for redress is near and 
exhorts his readers to BE SOBBER (s1c), 
BE READY. The answer to this rousing 
piece of sedition throws a heartening 
light on the morale of the British 
Army. It is too long to quote in full, 
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but a few paragraphs are particularly 


noteworthy. 


Headed ‘ Fifty Pounds Reward,’ the 


broadsheet begins with a pithy pre- 
amble: ‘‘ Whereas some evil disposed 


Person or Persons did on Sunday last 
disperse numbers of seditious hand bills 
in and about the Metropolis tending 
to subvert good discipline, and alienate 
the Minds of the Non-commissioned 
Officers and Private Soldiers from a 
faithful Discharge of their duty .. . 
we, the non Commissioned Officers 
and Private soldiers of the Third 
Regiment of Foot Guards despising 
the absurd treacherous and paltry 
Artifices and considering the said 
seditious hand bills as an Insult to 
the Army in general . . . hereby promise 
a Reward of Fifty pounds to be paid 
by us on apprehending and bringing 
to conviction the Person or Persons 
who were the Author or Authors and 
Distributors of the same. 
Gop SavE THE Kina. 
In the name of the whole Regiment. 
Witness the signature of the two 
sergeant majors— 
Geo. STEEL. 
Ros. THOMPSON. 

May 24th 1797.” 

I believe that other copies of this 
crushing answer to sedition are in the 
Museum at Edinburgh Castle. The 
two pamphlets cost only 3s. 6d.— 
quite one of my best ‘ buys.’ Curiously 
enough I found them on a hawker’s 
barrow a stone’s-throw through from 
Wellington Barracks. 

And so for the price of a very inferior 
second-hand car I have gathered a 
goodly company. As I turn the pages 
the thunder of old broadsides comes 
faintly down the winds of time and the 
footsteps of the great echo in the 
corridors of history. To the reader I 
commend my hobby, in the happy 
certainty that an outlay comparatively 
trivial will provide an infinity of 
pleasure. 
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BILLY BLUE. 


ADMIRAL Sire, Wi~t1am CoRNWALLIS : 


1744-1819. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


** Fortify your mind against all misfortunes and disappointments, and be as 
happy as you can.’’—Lord Cornwallis to his brother, 14th October 1764. 


Or all the celebrated commanders 
of the past, it would have surprised 
Cornwallis least that, as the bicentenary 
of his birth came round, the occasion 
should have passed unnoticed. Very 
much of a piece with his life, he would 
have thought it, full of great possi- 
bilities, great expectations and—great 
disappointments. It is not given to 
many to be famous chiefly for a retreat, 
yet it is for such an action that 
historians of naval tactics rate him 
high. Few faced (and outfaced) so 
many redoubtable opponents in the 
course of a mortal span. Cornwallis 
also had the honour and responsibility 
of being at the head of his country’s 
principal fleet at one of the four 
great crises in its history, and played a 
part in another. Last but far from 
least, he inspired the friendship and 
gratitude of Nelson. A man well 
remembered in the Navy, but very 
little outside it, he was a leader of 
mettle and, through trying years, held 
the general confidence. 

The peaks of danger from without, 
so far as the modern history of this 
land is concerned, are widely admitted 
to have been 1588, the year of the 
Armada; 1759, the year of Quiberon 
Bay; 1805, the year of Trafalgar ; 
and 1940. It was the second of these 
thrilling occasions, Hawke’s victory 
over Conflans, won amid the crash of 
surf upon rock and the roar of a 
November gale, which first began to 
entrench a _ tradition of combat 
supremacy never since to be lost in 
European waters. Cornwallis had 
the luck to serve in the Dunkirk in 
this action as a boy of fifteen, and 
there grew within him a_ convic- 


Bre ne 


tion, not afterwards modified, that 
mastery at sea could be certain, 
whatever the odds, as long as the 
chief commander thought and acted 
with a wise boldness. He infected 
others. In the year before he died 
Nelson wrote to him: ‘‘I feel that I 
imbibed from you certain sentiments 
which have greatly assisted me in 
my naval career—that we could always 
beat a Frenchman if we fought him 
long enough.”’ 

Many men later renowned fought at 
Quiberon ; Howe, Rodney, and Alex. 
ander Hood among them; it was a 
battle which, besides saving the country 
from the most serious threat of invasion 
it was to know until the advent of 
Napoleon, left enduring marks upon 
all who took part in it. It became a 
pattern for emulation, as did Hawke's 
whole tenacious policy of blockade. 

Besides starting his active service 
under one of the greatest captains, the 
young Cornwallis had other advantages. 
He was the son of an earl and brother 
to a man who, as Governor-General of 
India, became a marquis. He had, 
moreover, an ambitious and persevering 
mother ; nor was he ever handicapped 
by a too narrow purse. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that he would 
reach post rank young. He did s0, 
being but twenty-one when he was 
given command of the Prince Edward. 
Nelson, it will be recalled, was made 
post at the same early age. Both 
men served long as captains or com- 
modores before they gained admiral’s 
status; Nelson for eighteen years, 
Cornwallis for twenty-eight, though for 
much of this time both held independent 
command. 
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A considerable part of Cornwallis’s 
earlier years was spent in the West 
Indies, which in the eighteenth century 
had an importance hard to over- 
estimate. They were the scene of 
protracted and major contests between 
the English and the French, with 
Spanish, Dutch, and Danes ready to 
participate at critical times. Cornwallis 
fought at the battle of Grenada in 
1779 under Byron, in command of the 
Lion. Byron showed himself an 
admiral of more haste than skill. 
He flew precipitately into battle with- 
out waiting to form line. Cornwallis 
was badly mauled, being without 
support, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, with his ship. The Lion was 
dismasted and cut off from the 
squadron, and should have been an 
easy prey to D’Estaing, who, however, 
hesitated to attack. Cornwallis went 
off successfully before the wind under 
such sail as could be set on the stumps 
of the lower masts. 

Less than a year later, cruising alone 
near Monte Christi, he fell in with a 
French convoy escorted by four ships 
of the line and a frigate under La 
Motte Picquet. These gave chase, and 
brought him to action. The engage- 
ment continued intermittently all day, 
without conclusion despite the great 
odds: but when the Ruby, an English 
64 with two frigates, came in sight, the 
French sheered off. Three months 
later Cornwallis came upon de Ternay 
with nine of the line and a frigate, 
escorting de Rochambeau’s troops to 
North America. Although Cornwallis 
had but two ships of 64, two of 50, 
with one frigate, de Ternay did not 
attempt to overwhelm him, but drew 
away after a desultory exchange of 
fire. Cornwallis’s was already a name 
redoubtable to the enemy. 

It was still as a captain, then with 
many years of sea experience behind 
him, that he served in another battle 
which has made some noise in history. 
Rodney’s victory over de Grasse in 
1782, the Battle of the Saints, where, 
it has been held, the line was first 
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broken with success. There has been 
such dispute about this, and about the 
fight as a whole, that it is pertinent to 
recall that even Rodney was at first 
uncertain whether he should expect 
praise or blame for his conduct of the 
action. That it was praise and honours 
which befell him was partly owing to 
the political situation at home. The 
Administration needed victories, and 
here was one to hand. The credit 
did not extend to the individual 
captains, for whom Rodney had scant 
praise. Opinion in the Service, vigor- 
ously shared by Hood and Nelson, 
was that it was an affair which, had 
it been pursued, would have been 
among the most glorious in naval 
annals, but that it was hard to speak 
of it without disappointment. So 
felt Cornwallis, though loyalty to 
Rodney made him circumspect in 
saying so. He had now learnt two 
major lessons in action: one was the 
magic of courage, the other the 
mortification felt if an advantage was 
incompletely followed up. 

It was on his way home from a spell 
of duty in the West Indies that Corn- 
wallis grew intimate with Nelson who, 
at the time a sick man, took passage in 
the Lion. In many famous letters 
Nelson contrived to convey that sense 
of affection he always felt for his 
colleague. Three years later, in 
1789, when Cornwallis was given charge 
of the East Indies Station, his brother 
then being established at Calcutta, 
Nelson would have welcomed the 
chance of serving in his squadron. 
Cornwallis hesitated to disturb what 
he thought was Nelson’s happy 
domesticity in Norfolk, and the oppor- 
tunity passed. 

The circumstances of Cornwallis’s 
time in the East did not tend to glory 
at sea. For the most part French 
and British were nominally at peace, 
at all times likely to be broken ; 
for friction was continuous and con- 
siderable. The two brothers enjoyed 
their service in India: Marquis Corn- 
wallis gained fame and no small 
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fortune ; Commodore Cornwallis always 
spoke of the station with some pleasure, 
though if William Hickey is to be 
believed, it was not good for his 
‘temper. Hickey met him in 1790, and 
did not like him. ‘‘ The Commodore,”’ 
he wrote, “‘is a living Trunion, but 
more of a brute than Smollett made 
his hero.”’ 

Cornwallis returned to England in 
1794. He had been made a Rear- 
Admiral the year before, and was 
promoted Vice-Admiral in the July 
after his return. In June 1795 he 
fought his memorable retreat. While 
on service of blockade, his flag flying 
in the Royal Sovereign of 100 guns, 
and with four 74s and two frigates in 
company, he was faced once more 
with what he already knew s0 
well. He encountered off Brest a 
French fleet of twelve of the line, with 
many large frigates and small craft, 
all under the command of Villaret 
Joyeuse. Two of the English ships, 
the Bellerophon and Brunswick, were 
heavy sailers; and this gave the 
French time to form up in two divisions, 
one on each quarter of Cornwallis’s 
force. The first sighting was made 
on 16th June. On the morning of the 
17th brisk interchange of shot took 
place between the French van and the 
English rearguard, where the Mars 
suffered much in her rigging. So 
greatly was she in peril that Cornwallis 
wore round his flagship to her support, 


Not a year after his retreat Cornwallis 
was in trouble with the Admiralty for 
almost the first and last time in his 
career. He had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the West Indies, 
and sailed to his new post in the Royal 
Sovereign, covering @ convoy. Unfor- 
tunately, a transport fouled the flag- 
ship soon after leaving England, and 
damaged her so severely that Cornwallis 
decided she must return. He himself 
stayed in her, and added to official 
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& manceuvre-which so astonished the 
French that they thought the main 
British fleet must be in the offing, 
Cornwallis’s tactics were supported by 
that skilful deception employed so 
well by Duncan off the Texel, and by 
Harwood off the Plate: dispositions 
and signals designed to give the 
impression that. the squadron was 
expecting immediate support. 

Cornwallis saved the Mars and all 
her consorts. He returned home with 
the vital intelligence that the enemy 
were at sea in force, and with a reputa- 
tion for his conduct of the action that 
placed him high in the estimation of a 
profession which then included St 
Vincent and Howe, Duncan and 
Bridport, Pellew and Nelson, and 
other names famous in history. 
‘Remember,’ were his orders to 
the Royal Sovereign’s company, “ flag 
and ensign are never to be struck to 
an enemy. She goes down with them 
flying.”’ 

After the action Barham wrote from 
Whitehall: ‘I have read your journal 
with the utmost satisfaction, and it 
is proposed to bind it up separate, to be 
kept at the Admiralty as a model of 
professional conduct.”’ 

Villaret Joyeuse, incidentally, de- 
serves to be remembered for his 
decision, made in 1803, not to employ 
the submarine device invented by the 
American Fulford, as being contrary to 
his ideas of “‘ civilised warfare.” 


disapproval by refusing to take up his 
command in a frigate placed at his 
disposal. Although his health was 
bad at this time, Cornwallis was utterly 
in the wrong, and the Admiralty 
took the only course. They court- 
martialled him. The court’s verdict 
was that he should have transferred 
his flag to another ship at sea, and 
have proceeded. As a result of this 
trial he was relieved of a command 
which he never wished to assume. 
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Five years later, Cornwallis took 
over the Channel Fleet from St Vincent, 
and began that watch and ward which 
frustrated Napoleon and turned the 
Emperor’s eyes towards the abyss of 
the Russian campaign. The storm- 
tossed ships, exercising the relentless 
pressure of blockade, are honoured in 
story, as they should be. Their service 
was as arduous and often as ill-rewarded 
as it was important. Cornwallis in his 
great days as Commander-in-Chief was 
a man approaching sixty, yet so eager 
was he that his nick-name, ‘ Billy 
Blue,’ derived from his custom of 
flying the Blue Peter whenever his 
vessels were driven into Torbay by 
stress of weather. He had another, 
‘Billy-go-Tight’; for although no sot, 
and on duty severe in his habits, he 
was as fond of his glass as any seaman 
at that time. The life made need of 
compensations. ‘‘ Collingwood prefers 
cold to wet,’? he remarked in 1804. 
“Both are bad when you can retire 
from neither.’’ And a glimpse of the 
principal pleasures to be anticipated 
from respite may be had from a 
note sent to Cornwallis by a bum-boat 
woman when his ship, the Ville de Paris, 
arrived off Spithead. ‘“‘Mrs Carey 
presents her compliments to Admiral 
Cornwallis,’’ this runs. ‘“‘ She is along- 
side the Ville de Paris with a Bottle 
of Gin, a Brown Loaf, a pot of Fresh 
Butter, a Basket of Garden stuff, 
and a pint of Rich Cream. If the 
Commander-in-Chief will not receive her 
and Party, she will immediately dash 
off to some of the Young Captains.”’ 

Cornwallis’s period in command of 
the Channel Fleet included the time 
of Nelson’s Trafalgar campaign. Corn- 
wallis had, indeed, spared his old 
friend the Victory in 1803 (“It was 
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like yourself,” wrote Nelson in grati- 
tude, ‘“‘and very unlike many others 
which you and I know’’), and on 
Nelson’s return home for the last 
time he brought Cornwallis some gifts 
from the West Indies. 

In March 1806 St Vincent returned 
to the Channel Command, and Corn- 
wallis had no more service afloat. He 
spent his retirement on his estate of 
Newlands, to which he gave devoted 
care. His pleasures were hardy. ‘“ He 
rose at four o’clock,’’ recorded Miss 
Whitby, daughter of his old Flag- 
Captain, who with her mother spent 
the later years with him, “and rode 
out on his favourite pony from six 
to eight in all weathers and seasons. 
Then to breakfast. The meal was very 
simple. One half cup of strong green 
tea and innocent of milk and sugar, 
a thick piece of bread, which he himself 
toasted and ate without buttter. A 
plain lunch at one, and dinner at six, 
and always drank his bottle of port. 
Strong coffee, a game of bagatelle, and 
to bed.”’ 

When the authorities were compiling 
an honours list at the end of the war 
in 1815 they remembered the old 
Admiral, and made him a G.C.B. He 
enjoyed this belated knighthood four 
years, and may well have reflected that 
Hawke had had to wait seventeen 
years for the peerage which should at 
once have rewarded Quiberon Bay. 
Cornwallis died in 1819. He has had 
but one biographer, Major Cornwallis 
West, who records that his last words, 
spoken to a child, were: “‘ My dear, 
my dear, God bless you always!”’ 
His wish was granted, though that 
same child put up &@ monument to his 
memory which he expressly preferred 
to be without. 
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POTENTIAL ALLIES. 


BY COLONEL J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E., R.E. 


“Unit vehicles and equipment will 
proceed ALEXANDRIA forthwith for 
embarkation. Drivers will embark in 
plain clothes to be drawn at embarkation 
office on arrival. Replacements will 
be demanded on authority of this 
telegram.” 

“‘ Sounds just like Edgar Wallace to 
me,” observed the Company Com- 
mander, pushing the telegram across 
the table to his Second-in-Command, 
“but why the devil should they whisk 
our equipment away without us? It 
will be months before we can replace 
it all.” 

In view of the situation in the 
Middle East at the end of 1939, this 
last remark was true enough. 

“And why all the hurry ?” asked 
the Second-in-Command. “The 
answer’s a lemon as far as I am 
concerned.” 

The curtain of mystery rose at 
Bucharest. Something had happened 
on a Very High Level, and the result 
was that I was instructed to go down 
to Braila on the Danube and arrange 
the handing over of a cargo of British 
Army equipment to our potential 
allies the Roumanians. The whole 
transaction was at that time so super- 
latively secret that only the Chief 
of the Roumanian General Staff and 
one or two others really knew much 
about it. 

I arrived at Braila, an old port town 
of dirty winding streets, and took a 
two-horse carriage in search of the 
British Consulate. The birjar, muffled 
in his ankle-length coat, was in his 
accustomed state of coma, and drove 
me to a number of Consulates, including 
the German, before I descried the 
Lion and Unicorn over an unpretentious 
gateway. 

Even H.M. Consul knew little about 


the mysterious cargo, but I learned 
from him that the ship had passed the 
Danube mouth at Sulina and was due 
the following morning. 

Early next day, therefore, | 
approached the dock gates armed 
with the necessary pass, and was 
admitted after a long and suspicious 
scrutiny on the part of the guard. 
The ship from Alexandria had just 
tied up alongside, and two stout and 
partly shaven Roumanian colonels were 
solemnly walking up and down the 
quay beside her. 

* Buna Ziua, Domnule Colonel,” I 
greeted the nearer of the two, but he 
fixed me with a glassy, fish-like stare 
and passed on without a word. Not 
knowing how much of the mystery 
had been revealed to these rotund 
beings, I was at a loss how to open 
negotiations, when my attention was 
drawn to a dark, heavily moustached 
man with a British, though not English, 
atmosphere about him. He had just 
disembarked, and I tried my luck with 
him. After an exchange of “ good 
mornings” and of documents, I ascer- 
tained that Gulbenkian, as I shall call 
him, was in charge of the consignment 
from Egypt. He managed to get in 
touch with the portly colonels, and 
stevedores soon began to discharge 
packing-cases and vehicles. The trucks 
had the makers’ plates removed from 
their bonnets, but were otherwise so 
yellow and dusty that they could have 
come from nowhere but the Western 
Desert. 

The drivers, uniformly clad in 
civilian caps and blue dungarees, 
looked hopefully over the side, but 
Gulbenkian told me that the Rouman- 
ians, in the sacred name of security, 
refused to allow them ashore. 

“The trouble is that they had no 
time to get cold-weather kit, and they 
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badly want to find some shops,” he 
said. 

I suggested that we should worry 
the British Consul about this, so we 
shook hands with the Roumanian 
officers, who now ventured to smile, 
and emerged from the docks after 
another close scrutiny. 

The Consul spent most of the day 
in his car and on the telephone, but 
the authorities were adamant. The 
English ‘crew’ must not leave the 
ship in case of a ‘ scandale,’ but the 
Consul would be allowed to buy them 
some clothes in the town. This seemed 
all right, until we found that some 
regulation or other prohibited the 
carriage of any articles into the dock 
premises for the interned ‘crew.’ Late 
in the day a compromise was reached, 
as the result of which it was possible 
to provide one set of warm garments 
for every two men. 

On returning to the docks we 
had to go through another complete 
examination before admittance, and 
we shook hands once more with our 
Roumanian opposite numbers. We 
learned that the trucks, after disem- 
barkation, would be loaded with the 
packing-cases and taken to an un- 
revealed destination by Roumanian 
army drivers. 

Gulbenkian and I eventually shook 
hands again with the colonels, sub- 
mitted to a further examination at the 
gates, and dined in a carciuma, or 
eating-house, near the docks. My new 
acquantance, a British subject of 
Armenian origin, had an _ enviable 
command of Roumanian, Turkish, and 
other languages of the Levant; in 
peace-time, he told me, he enjoyed no 
greater pleasure than that afforded 
by ‘getting the better’ of someone, 
whether in commerce or in society. 
He had, for example, once peddled 
vacuum-cleaners so successfully as to 
sell one to a rival manufacturer; at 
the age of twenty-six he had, for fun, 
convinced a girl to whom he was 
introduced at a dance that he was a 
contemporary of her father’s. 
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*T hope you will be equally success- 
ful with the local authorities,” I 
remarked. 

“Talking about secrecy,” rejoined 
Gulbenkian, “our journey up the 
Danube was so secret that we were 
told to go at top speed in order to get 
here during the night. Result was 
that we flooded a number of gardens 
and fields along the bank, and drew a 
good deal of attention to ourselves.” 

When we returned to the docks, 
where the guards at the gate again 
failed to recognise us, the two colonels 
were still walking up and down, 
superintending the unloading. They 
shook hands with us affably, I explained 
that I must now go back to Bucharest 
to report, we shook hands for the last 
time, and I departed for the capital. 

For the next few days the proceed- 
ings, as far as I was concerned, were 
shrouded in darkness, except that a 
rumour went round to the effect that 
a vast number of British army lorries 
had been seen parked in the market- 
place of Ploesti. 

One afternoon, however, I received 
a telephone call from the Stat-Major 
asking me to assist at the hand-over 
on the following day of “le matériel 
qui est arrivé.” When I asked where 
the hand-over would take place, I was 
told “‘ near Bucharest,” and that a car 
would call for me at nine o’clock. 

At the appointed hour a thin-faced, 
swarthy officer came to my office and 
introduced himself as Captain Step- 
anovici, chief of the Commission 
charged with receiving the British 
equipment. I accompanied him to his 
car, where I met two other officers, 
one from the Engineers and the 
other from the Technical Research 
Department. 

We drove down the boulevards Take 
Ionescu and Lascar Catargiu and found 
ourselves heading north out of the city. 
Passing between the King’s private 
railway station and the great park 
which Carol II. had himself designed 
and filled with pseudo-classic pavilions 
bearing inscriptions from his own 
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writings, I realised we were making 
for Ploesti. The soldier-driver, finding 
himself on the only motor highway in 
the country, drove like a lunatic, until 
forced to slow down in order to pass 
an overturned lorry. Any casualties 
had apparently been removed from 
the scene, but the road was strewn 
with spilled fruit and vegetables. The 
driver gave one look, crossed himself 
for safety, and accelerated to some 
seventy miles an hour. 

The peculiar scent of oil refineries 
greeted us as we approached Ploesti, 
and we saw the storage tanks and 
towers of the installations rising among 
the low houses. We dashed past the 
railway station, with its sleepy two- 
horse carriages waiting in the yard, 
and passed through the market square 
where, after the Prime Minister’s 
recent assassination, executed members 
of the Iron Guard had been exhibited. 
We had been travelling for nearly two 
hours, but the car continued through 
the town, past the low hills dotted with 
oil-well derricks, till the blue outline 
of the Carpathians barred the plain to 
the north. 

Stepanovici’s breath smelled of some- 
thing undefined but definitely un- 
pleasant, and he had not recently 
shaved. Since most bourgeois Rouman- 
ians prefer to display a knowledge of 
French rather than talk to foreigners 
in their native language, we indulged 
in conversation of the ‘ fifth-form’ 
variety. I soon discovered that he 
knew even less about our mission than 
I did, and merely referred to it as 
“ cette 40n.”” 

We passed the village of Comarnic, 
and the road climbed among the foot- 
hills, thick with pine and birch. In 
the early afternoon we surmounted 
the Predeal Pass, flanked by wooden 
cottages, and began to descend to the 
plains of Transylvania. As we twisted 
and turned along the mountain-side it 
dawned upon me that I should have 
brought at least a tooth-brush, and 
when we reached Brasov it was obvious 
that we should not return to Bucharest 
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that day. Stepanovici observed that 
we must find a hotel, but I reminded 
him that I had not brought my pass. 
port, an essential preliminary to seeking 
accommodation. 

“It is nothing,” he replied; “ you 
are the guest of the Army. When we 
enter the hotel, do not speak or give 
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your name. [I will arrange all this quilt. 
question.” bedel¢ 
We tried the ‘Krone,’ a big hote § “™° 
frequented mostly by Transylvanian — 
Saxons, but the prices of rooms did — 4 
not appeal to the officers. We visited § UP * 
a second, with the same result, and — ¥® 
came to rest at the ‘ Bulevardul,’ a stove 
dirty little place with only two rooms B ™™ 
available. wind 
“This is better,” encouraged Step- pane 
anovici. ‘ The others are too German.” cold 
A long discussion, most of it unin- ~ 
telligible to me, ensued between the : 
manager and the three officers. The te 
upshot of this was that the Captain 
took possession of one of the vacant tects 
rooms, accompanied by a young woman 
of gipsy appearance, leaving the rest the 
of us to share the other. There was a I 
double bed, covered by a red quilt G00" 
with a sheet buttoned to its under. V 
side, and a great stove faced with = 
coloured tiles. _ 
The Roumanians looked first at the — 
bed and then at me. at 
“I think there is room for three, tor 
Domnule,” said the Engineer. 
I protested that, as a hardened = 
campaigner, I far preferred the floor ha 
to a soft bed, but they pressed me to Hi 
join them. I parried by confessing th 
to the habit of snoring and of producing th 
revolting grunts and wheezes. As they Te 
were not impressed by this, I drew li 
attention to the fact that I was a G 
restless sleeper, uncomfortable to lie - 
next to, and apt to walk o’ nights. At 
length they conceded my claim to the . 
floor, and we went downstairs in search Cc 
of food. : 
As the evening was considerably : 
chillier then in the Wallachian plain, ‘ 
we drank a glass or two of hot tuica, ; 
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filled ourselves with a Turkish kebab. 
Stepsnovici did not put in an appear- 
ance that evening, and as there seemed 
little else to do we retired to bed. My 
companions had, like myself, brought 
no luggage with them, but uncon- 
cernedly took off their coats and 
trousers and were soon beneath the 
quilt. There was little necessity for 
bedclothes, since the stove was by this 
time roaring like a furnace, so I 
removed everything save my shirt 
and lay on the carpet. I soon woke 
up to find that the air in the room 
was intolerably dry and hot, and the 
stove’s ferocity seemed to be gathering 
momentum. I went to the double 
window and began to open the small 
pane which is used to admit air in 
cold weather, when one of my com- 
panions turned uneasily. 

“Do not open the window, I beg 
you,” he groaned. 

“But it’s much too hot,” I pro- 
tected. 

“T have a terrible cold. If you open 
the window I shall catch pneumonia.” 

I desisted, a martyr to the cause of 
good relations. 

We started the following day with 
small cups of Turkish coffee, and were 
joined by Stepanovici, still unshaven 
and rather dishevelled. ‘The car was 
at the door, and we set off through the 
town. 

Brasov, which might be described 
as the most easterly of German cities, 
has @ mixed population of Saxons, 
Hungarians, and Roumanians. Al- 
though the Roumanians predominate, 
the character of the place is outwardly 
Teutonic, even to the lofty Gothic 
lines of the Black Church and the 
German names over the best hotels 
and shops. 

We crossed a railway and followed 
@ rough cart-road towards the west. 
On our left rose the Carpathian ranges, 
now tipped with autumn snow; to 
our right rolled the pastures of Tran- 
sylvania. The driver, no longer on the 
motor road, became possessed of the 
spirit of his bullock-driving country- 
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men, and we jolted along at about ten 
miles an hour. Stepanovici slept until 
we stopped in the only street of a small 
village ; then he started up and made 
involuntary noises in his throat. 

“This is Vladesti,” he observed. 
Along the left side of the street was a 
high wall, pierced by a gateway over 
which hung the sign “ X bat. Artileria 
de Munti”; far beyond, perched on a 
lofty crag like some tower in a medieval 
fairy-tale, stood the castle of Bran, 
once the Carpathian retreat of the 
romantic Queen Marie. 

We passed the sentry and found 
ourselves in a yard surrounded by 
stables and barrack-blocks. And across 
the far end stretched a line of desert- 
painted Morris trucks, my old friends 
of the Braila Docks. A tall, clean- 
shaven young officer, wearing an eye- 
glass and patent-leather field-boots, 
was looking over a small bay thorough- 
bred, but walked towards us as we 
entered. He evidently knew Step- 
anovici, and they stood chatting, each 
holding the other’s right hand for 
about five minutes. He was then 
introduced as Captain Popescu, clicked 
his heels, and addressed me in the 
atrocious Near-Eastern French which 
rivals that of English schools. He 
commanded the battery of mountain 
artillery stationed at Vladesti, and, 
hearing that I was British, took me 
over to admire his new English horse. 
Popescu believed in the sincerest form 
of flattery ; his uniform had a French 
look about it, his military background 
was German, but as regards horses he 
constantly though irrelevantly intro- 
duced such words as Tattersall, 
Wetherby, and ‘Azkote’ into his 
conversation. 

“* Let us now attend to this question,” 
broke in Stepanovici, and soon after- 
wards soldiers emerged from the 
barracks and began to pull packing- 
cases out into the yard. Notebooks 
were produced, crowbars and hammers 
went to work, and Pandora’s box at 
last began to open. 

Our first difficulty occurred with the 
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vehicle tool-boxes, since the drivers, 
doubtless thinking that they would 
eventually join their trucks, had wisely 
retained the keys. A crowbar soon 
put this right, but we could find no 
list of stores in any box or case. The 
Roumanians did not seem put out by 
this, and began to list everything that 
emerged. 

“One hammer, one oil-can, two 
square decametres of emery-paper,” 
intoned Stepanovici, licking his pencil 
between items. I realised with horror 
that this process would take days, if 
not weeks, and approached the Com- 
mission on the subject. 

“If you don’t mind, I should like 
to return to Bucuresti and fetch some 
things for the night,” I said. 

They failed to see the necessity. 

** But your presence is required here 
to help us in making a list of the 
material.” 

‘** T have no pyjamas.” 

This amused the Commission. 

“He says he has no pyjamas,” 
explained Stepanovici, and giggled 
unpleasantly. I found it difficult to 
control my temper, and so let fall an 
even feebler argument. 

“Nor have I a tooth-brush or any 
shaving gear.” 

** No, Domnule, we have our orders. 
You cannot leave here till this question 
has been liquidated.” 

The man’s truculent tone infuriated 
me, and his hirsute face, without the 
powder so liberally employed by the 
smarter regiments, increased my 
already well-established distaste. My 
first idea was to leave the barracks 
and take the car to Bucharest, return- 
ing with my kit; failing that, I might 
reach Brasov in a carriage and catch 
the train from there. On _ second 
thoughts, I realised that Stepanovici 
had the whip-hand. I had not brought 
my passport, and without a passport 
one was liable to be stopped, questioned, 
and arrested ; if I insisted on leaving, 
my opponent could telephone to any 
police post on the way. I submitted 
with the best grace I could assume, 
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and Popescu, more sympathetic than 
the others, invited me to make use of 
his battery barber. Thanking him for 
his consideration, I was conducted to 
@ small room leading off a loose-box, 
where an extremely dirty soldier shaved 
me with cold water and the minimum 
of soap. 

We drove back to Brasov in the 
evening, and I managed to buy a 
tooth-brush of German manufacture, 
which I was gratified to find shed its 
bristles immediately on use. Step. 
anovici’s young lady met him in the 
hall of our hotel, and we did not see 
him again till the next morning. 

The dreary proceedings at Vladesti 
were somewhat enlivened by the open- 
ing of a box containing an N.C.O.’s 
private belongings, which had evidently 
become mixed with his unit’s equip- 
ment. The Roumanian officers drew 
forth a white jacket, a tin of boiled 
sweets, and a collection of ‘filthy 
pictures.” These last excited the 
liveliest curiosity on the part of the 
Commission, to whom the meanings 
were clear without translating the 
captions. They were, however, at a 
loss how to describe them on their 
list, until I persuaded them that these 
items had been included by mistake 
and should be returned. A long dis- 
cussion ensued, as a result of which 
my suggestion was approved, although 
by this time a large number of the 
pictures could not be found. 

The Commission were further puzzled 
by a number of items peculiar to part- 
worn vehicles, such as cigarette-tins 
containing @ screw or piece of wire, 
bottles half filled with methylated 
spirit, and so on. All these, however, 
were solemnly listed. 

“Four small iron balls in a box 
labelled Lux,” wrote Stepanovici, lick- 
ing his pencil. 

“TI think we are wasting a great 
deal of time, Domnule Capitan,” I 
ventured. ‘“‘ Many of these things are 
not worth entering.” 

“* T have orders to make an inventory 
of everything,” he replied, and recited : 
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“One pump, labelled Fiir, with bandle 
broken.” 

I vented my choler by striding up 
and down the yard, by looking at the 
horses, by ignoring the proceedings 
except when my advice was sought. 

When we returned to Brasov, less 
than half the cases had been examined, 
and I tried reasoning with my colleagues 
in the car. 

“ As far as I know, your Government 
is not paying for these things. As you 
can see, they are part-worn articles 
given to your army for some purpose 
best known to the Stat-Major. Why 
don’t you write ‘three boxes of tools’ 
and so forth ?” 

Reason carried no weight. I tried 
to divert my mind by visiting the 
Black Church, which towers above 
the picturesque market square. The 
stones still wear a smoky appearance 
from the effects of a fire which con- 
sumed the town some centuries ago. 
The interior must be unique among 
Protestant churches, for its Gothic 
severity is relieved by a great number 
of- carpets draped about the walls. 
These carpets, I learned, were gifts 
from successful merchants of Brasov, 
either in token of thanksgiving or by 
way of conscience-money. 

Stepanovici and his companions 
shaved that evening, and I obtained 
some water to wash in, so the third day 
started under brighter auspices. 

The most interesting event that 
morning was the unpacking of a box 
of solid fuel. When I had explained 
its use, the greater part of the battery 
gathered round and delightedly watched 
a cube burn mysteriously away. 

They admired the anti-tank rifles, 
but were plainly worried by the appear- 
ance of three hockey-sticks, one of 
them broken in two. The Commission 
turned to me inquiringly. 

“ For military exercises,” I explained, 
rather nonplussed myself, “‘ for physical 
training.” 

They wrote down, “ Instruments of 
calisthenics on the English system : 
three (one unserviceable).” 
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We had our dinner between two and 
three o’clock in a little carciwma at 
the other side of the street. On this 
particular day there happened to be 
a party of four Saxon farmers, in dark 
suits and long black boots, sitting at a 
table in the far corner of the dining- 
room. They were singing German 
songs, but otherwise seemed unobjec- 
tionable. Stepanovici, however, was 
obviously on the war-path, and turned 
to me irritably. 

“Those insolent Saxons are singing 
while we are here. I must teach them a 
lesson.” 

I had a few things to say about 
Germans in general, but recollected 
that the farmers were Roumanian 
subjects and that my companions were 
only potential allies. 

As the men were leaving, the Captain 
summoned one of them to his table and 
addressed him in Roumanian— 

“Who are you? Have you per- 
formed your military service ?” 

“My name is Johann Neumann, 
Major,” answered the Saxon, remember- 
ing the etiquette which requires an 
officer to be described by the rank next 
higher than that which he holds. “ This 
is my Card of Identity, I beg you.” 

Stepanovici glanced at the card with 
pursed lips. 

“So you were a sergeant? So! 
And how dare you, a sergeant, sing 
drinking songs in the presence of a 
Roumanian officer!” 

He shouted to a soldier in the hall 
of the inn, and soon afterwards four 
men with rifles doubled across from the 
barracks. 

“ Arrest those men!” ordered the 
Captain. 

“ But, Domnule . . .” exclaimed the 
Saxon as he was bustled across the 
road with his companions, who had 
unwisely waited for him outside. 

Stepanovici turned to me with a 
satisfied smile, while the Engineer 
and Technical Officer looked on 
approvingly. 

“That will be a lesson to them,” he 
said. 
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When we left for Brasov, Step- 
anovici took me to the guard-room to 
interview the prisoners. I could not 
help feeling for them; for they, too, 
faced the prospect of a night without 
pyjamas. When they saw their captor 
they gathered obsequiously round him 
and begged forgiveness. They had 
not observed the Major in the inn, 
they had been thoughtless but had 
meant no harm, they were celebrating 
a birthday, and so forth. The Rouman- 
ian was enjoying himself hugely. Pat- 
ting one of them on the cheek, he 
observed— 

“‘ After a night in the guard-room 
you will know better.” 

* But, Domnule Major, we shall be 
disgraced in our village. They will say, 
these men have been in prison.” 

Stepanovici chuckled and left the 
barracks. 

“TIT have done very well,” he 
asserted. ‘I have now terminated 
that question.” 

Next day brought this miserable 
stocktaking to an end. One of the 
last cases to be opened contained a 
darts-board, which was at once referred 
to me for elucidation. By this time I 
had become used to giving a name to 
any curiosity that emerged, and replied 
without hesitation, “‘ Target for revolver 
practice.” Luckily no darts were 
included in the consignment, or further 
explanations might have become 
necessary. Several boxes of -*303 
ammunition remained to be opened 
and their contents counted, so I 
resumed my impatient walk round 
the yard, restraining myself by repeat- 
ing, Coué fashion, ‘“‘ They are potential 
allies, they are potential allies .. .” 

Suddenly loud and angry cries dis- 
turbed the proceedings, and I saw 
Captain Stepanovici cursing and be- 
labouring a soldier. Desisting for a 
moment, he called out to me— 

“Do you see what this wretch has 
done? Here is a hammer which he 
was trying to carry away; I caught 
him in the very act. It is my duty 
to protect all the material belonging 
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to this question, and I detected the 
rascal in the very act.” 

He boxed the soldier’s ear and sent 
him slouching away. 

“IT have done well, I think,” he 
remarked. “It is my duty to see 
that this material is not pilfered, 
is it not?” 

The inventory was concluded with 
@ pump and a pair of grey flannel 
trousers, and we set off for home. 

It was dark when we passed through 
Brasov, and Stepanovici switched on 
an electric torch to ascertain the time, 
It bore a striking resemblance to the 
twelve torches which we had unpacked 
at Vladesti, and I remarked on the 
coincidence. 

“Yes, it was given to me by my 
father last year on my name-day,” he 
replied. 

My remarks evidently had the effect 
of stimulating conversation in other 
channels, and he began musing on the 
reasons for this strange consignment. 

“Concerning this question,” he 
asked, ‘‘ what is the destination of the 
material ? ” 

I answered with truth that I was as 
much in the dark as he, but a few 
minutes later he came out with the 
same query. 

** As I told you,” said I, “ all I know 
is that the stuff arrived at Braila, 
consigned to your General Staff from 
the British Army.” 

This kept him quiet for a bit, and 
for some time nothing was audible 
save the snoring of the Engineer and 
the Technician. Then he said— 

“ Regarding this question of the 
material ; for what purpose has it been 
sent ?” 

Remembering that I was addressing 
a potential ally, I limited myself to 
answering— 

**T don’t know.” 

A bright light in the middle of the 
road brought us to a halt, and two 
policemen looked in through the 
window. 

“ Buna sera, Domnilor ; your lights 
are off,” 
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Stepanovici jumped out, stood in 
the light of our headlamps, and 
delivered himself of a torrent of abuse, 
in which the allusive Roumanian oath 
“Your mother!” occurred several 
times. The policemen, accustomed to 
collecting bacsis by unfounded allega- 
tions, were horrified to find that they 
had tried the trick on a party of 
officers, and drew off with abject 
apologies. 

“They are villains,” observed Step- 
anovici as we resumed our journey. 
“They reckoned without me, but I 
did well. I told them what I thought 
of them.” 

After a short silence he inquired, as 
if the thought had suddenly occurred to 
him— 

“You doubtless know the destina- 
tion of the material ? ” 

This was too much to bear, especially 
as the car now reeked of garlic and less 
savoury emanations. 

“JT have already told you several 
times that I don’t know. Is that not 
enough ?” 

“What is the matter?” answered 


my companion in an injured tone. 
“There is no need for you to burst 


out in anger. 
perhaps ?” 


You are fatigued, 
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“T am fatigued by your questions,” 
I retorted somewhat hastily. 

A painful silence ensued, until Step- 
anovici rejoined, in his iciest French— 
** Vous regretterez cela, Monsieur.” 

“That’s done it,” I thought. “He 
will now call me out or poison me, and 
in any case there will be a scandale.” 


The reader will doubtless be inter- 
ested to know the sequel to this adven- 
ture, but I have to admit that there 
was none. 

“Did a duel take place, and was it 
not possible to introduce a romantic 
interest ?” 

The answer is that there was no duel ; 
@ pleasant Roumanian characteristic, 
in fact the only one that I have en- 
countered, is the ease with which these 
light-minded people forget both injuries 
and benefits. 

If it be asked, what happened to the 
‘ material,’ I have to reply, as I did to 
Stepanovici— 

“IT don’t know.” 

The darts-board may be adorning 
Goering’s hunting-box, the filthy 
pictures perhaps stand upon the 
Fiihrer’s desk; as for the Morris 
trucks, I hope to renew acquaintance 
with them on some Balkan field. 











‘“‘A RALE relic of ould dacency,”’ 
was the way Reilly, the seemingly 
permanent boatswain of the Centaur, 
described her to his water - front 
acquaintances in Quebec. 

A genuine specimen of decayed 
genteelness would be a more apt 
description ; for the Centaur had been 
a genteel ship from the time of her 
maiden voyage, forty years before, 
when she carried a peer and his 
peeress, thirty-nine other first-class 
passengers, and six hundred emigrants 
to Australia, till the days when, as a 
timber drogher, she lay alongside the 
wharf at Quebec, loading deals. Cap- 
tain Venables, who had commanded 
her for thirty years and was now also 
her owner, was a gentleman, and he 
insisted on having gentlemanly officers. 
He got them, too; though he had 
little to offer them but an abundance 
of work in a hard trade, and plenty of 
discomfort. He had no trouble in 
getting hands, either, though he could 
not afford to have too many of them, 
and Reilly was not the only man who 
sailed with him voyage after voyage— 
a@ most unusual business. Among other 
things, he fed his crew well; the 
Centaur might go without paint, but 
her hands would never be asked to go 
without decent food. 

A contemporary of the old Blackwall 
frigates, she had been a noble-looking 
ship in her passenger-carrying days, 
with her towering, tapering spars and 
her glossy, black wooden hull with its 
broad white band on which black 
imitation gun-ports were painted ; and 
she still retained much of her nobility 
of appearance, though the white band 
was not conspicuously white and the 
black ports were somewhat shabby 
for lack of paint. There was, however, 
one part of her that always gleamed 
like newly fallen snow—her figure- 
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head, which was a beautifully carved, 
life-size image of a horse. Captain 
Venables was inordinately proud of 
the figure-head, and was wont t 
declare that in the matter of its design 
it was a clear case of ignorance being 
bliss; for, he said, if the fellow wh 
designed it had been handicapped by 
a knowledge of Greek mythology he 
would probably have turned out 4 
monstrosity that was half horse and 
half man. In every port the hors 
received two coats of white paint, 
and even at sea it was not neglected. 
In showery weather a stage would be 
rigged over the bows, and two men 
would get busy with soap and fresh 
water. Sooner or later during a passage 
the boatswain would approach Mr 
Fraser, the mate, at half-past five ona 
drizzling morning. 

** It’s a fine day for doin’ the ould 
nag, sir,’’ Reilly would suggest. 

“It is, bo’s’n; carry on with it,” 
Mr Fraser would reply. 

Next to the figure-head the captain 
was proudest of the large, handsome 
cabin which had seating accommoda- 
tion for forty-six passengers. The two 
long mahogany dining-tables were 
still there, and the huge, ornate side- 
board with mirror attached, but there 
were never more than six people at 
the tables. Occasionally, in_ port, 
there would be guests, but usually 
the captain and his two officers would 
dine under a single lamp, with the 
rest of the cabin in darkness. At 
sea, with the mate on watch, the 
second mate would eat alone, yet 
there were times when he felt that he 
was not alone, when he had an eerie 
feeling that the cabin was peopled 
with the shades of bygone passengers, 
and imagination covered the tables 
with snowy damask, gleaming cutlery, 
and glasses filled with ruby wine. 
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There was @ roomy after-cabin, too, 
and many empty staterooms from 
which the bedding of the bunks had 
disappeared. Once in New Orleans, 
when Captain Venables was absent 
for a few days while the Centaur was 
loading cotton, a previous mate had 
an inspiration and filled the after- 
cabin and the staterooms with bales. 
Proud of his business acumen, he 
reported this on the captain’s return ; 
with the result that, though the extra 
freight would have been extremely 
useful, and a vessel fully laden with 
cotton is never down to her marks, 
the bales came out quicker than they 
went in. The labour for removing them 
cost a good few dollars, but Captain 
Venables never mentioned the matter 
again. He was that sort of man. 

One blemish brought a headache 
that the passage of time failed to 
soften, and when Captain Venables 
proudly gazed from a wharf at the 
figure-head he carefully refrained from 
lowering his eyes ; for in the Centaur’s 
shapely bows great square holes had 
been cut for the loading and discharging 
of logs—the mark of the lowly timber 
droghers. She leaked like a sieve, 
too; but by that time it did not 
matter much, for she had ceased to 
carry cotton, or, indeed, any other 
cargo but timber, which sea-water 
could not damage, and which would 
have kept her afloat almost indefinitely. 
She was still rigged with yards on all 
three masts ; Captain Venables refused 
to have her cut down to a barque, for 
she was the largest ship in the timber 
trade. 

The first snow had fallen to give 
warning of the menace of imprisoning 
ice when she sailed from Quebec for 
Swansea. She was loaded right down 
to her marks, with logs in the lower 
hold, and a deck-load of deals which 
extended well above the sheer-poles 
in the rigging and gave her the appear- 
ance of a big oblong box. Before a 
favouring breeze she made good pro- 
gress down the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
and passed out through Cabot Strait 
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into the broad Atlantic. Two days 
later she picked up a westerly wind 
which gradually freshened to almost 
gale strength. A drab and dreary 
passage followed ; never once did the 
sun break through the dark clouds 
that scudded overhead. Heavily 
burdened, the Centaur ran sluggishly 
before the grey, towering, breaking 
seas; but always she contrived to 
throw her stern up high enough to 
avoid being overrun and pooped, and 
she seemed to be in for a quick trip. 
Captain Venables did not press her, 
though doubtless he longed to do so, 
for he was proud of her sailing qualities, 
and for this he had an excellent 
reason: she was insured against total 
loss only, and he could not risk damage 
to sails or spars. Even under short 
canvas, however, she was straining 
herself; and as she laboured the 
deck cargo, well secured though it 
was with chain lashings, worked 
visibly ; while her creaks and groans 
seemed to indicate that the timbers 
of her hull might well be working too. 
Scourged by vicious sleet-squalls and 
lashed by spray, wet outside and 
inside, she steadily pursued her cheer- 
less way east. 

Never had her captain known her 
to leak so badly; she was making 
something like twelve inches an hour. 
As has been said, it did not matter a 
great deal as far as her safety was 
concerned, for she would never lose 
all her reserve buoyancy; but too 
much loose water in her hold made 
her feel like a dead thing under him, 
and he could not stand that. As a 
result the pumps had to be kept 
going night and day; and of all the 
back-racking, heart-breaking jobs to 
be found at sea, turning the wheels 
of pumps that refuse to suck is about 
the worst. One of the able seamen, 
staggering up on to the top of the 
deck cargo after an exasperating spell, 
probably voiced the sentiments of the 
majority of the hands. 

‘Blimey! this ’ere pumpin’ ’ll be 
the death o’ me,” he cried. ‘‘ The 
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sooner the old rattletrap gets to 
Swansea the better I'll like it, and 
when she does ye won’t see me heels 
for dust.”’ 

“What the hell are ye growlin’ 
about ?”’ the boatswain grunted. 
“‘Sure if ye have extra pumpin’ ye 
don’t have to wash down the decks.”’ 

This statement admitted of little 
argument, for the only bits of deck 
planking visible were parts of the 
poop right aft, around the wheel and 
the binnacle; a clear space where 
the anchors were lashed on the fore- 
castle-head ; and a bit of the main- 
deck round the pumps. The rest of 
the planking was covered with deals 
to a depth of many feet. The boat- 
swain’s counter-offensive did not finish 
with his retort about washing decks. 

** And there’s two more things,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘To those of ye that came 
aboard parish rigged a spell at the 
pumps is as good as a monkey pea- 
jacket ; and, sure, when ye get below 
ye’ll get lashin’s of good grub to stow 
away in yer bellies—and that’s more 
than ye’d get in them fine south-goin’ 
iron clippers ye’re always braggin’ 
about.” 

That remark could hardly be con- 
troverted, and the good food, ever 
the seaman’s greatest incentive, cer- 
tainly helped to keep the hands from 
becoming discontented. They had 
much need of it. The Centaur was 
not exactly undermanned, but the 
painful drudgery of incessant pumping 
could only have been made bearable 
by occasional reliefs, and that her 
crew was too small to afford. One 
evening about half-past four, after he 
had finished serving out the fresh water, 
Mr Heaton, the second mate, went on 
the poop and found the captain stand- 
ing by the weather mizzen rigging. 

“If you are going to be up here 
for a bit, sir, I'll go along and do a 
spell of pumping,”’ he suggested. “I 
think some of the hands are getting 
played out.” 

“Very good, Mr Heaton,” 
captain assented pleasantly. 
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“ Ah ! 
The second mate had already done understs 
this half a dozen times during the mate’s ( 
passage, though he was not obliged “ Yes 
to, and he certainly did not feel an “We 
urge for exercise. It was still blowing master, 
hard ; under lower and upper topsails steam. 
and foresail the Centaur was making slight f 
about ten knots and labouring a good I woul 











deal; but it was comfortable enough 
down in the square nest where the 
pump wheels were revolving, and the 

























































































toiling hands were protected by the hard. 
surrounding deals from the squalls “Ve 
and spray. Soon it became decidedly very | 
stuffy, however, and the smell of gratitu 
perspiring men and wet oilskins in He 
that confined space became almost Boome i 
unbearable. Mr Heaton stuck it out & ,, get 
doggedly, and just before six o’clock 
the pumps sucked. Thankfully the 
hands climbed on to the deals, and 
the second mate went on to the poop, The 
where the mate relieved him at four BF gpniq 
bells. ghe 1 
“Thank the Lord I’ve got my & times 
time in for mate,’’ Mr Heaton groaned. Heat 
“When we get to Swansea I’m off— & repre 
for good. I wouldn’t sail in her again capt 
for a hundred pounds a month.” great 
“Don’t you want to go back to & putt 
Quebec ?”’ Mr Fraser teased. ‘“‘ What & che ; 
about that pretty girl you jabbered her 
to in French till I thought your tongue was 
was slung on gimbals ? ”’ “ 
“Oh, I can go back to Quebec in wou 
some other ship,’’ Mr Heaton retorted trou 
indifferently. sout 
He went down into the cabin, had Thi 
a hearty meal of corned pork and pro 
pickled onions, and felt better. He bec 











went to his room and filled and lit 
his pipe, but had only been smoking 
a couple of minutes when there was a 
knock on his door. 

“The captain’s compliments, sir, 
and he would like to see you in his 
room,” the steward said. 

“Hullo! what have I been up to 
now ?’’ Mr Heaton sighed. 

He made his way aft along the dimly 
lit cabin, crossed over to starboard, 
and knocked at the captain’s door. 

**Come in,’’ Captain Venables cried. 
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“Ah! sit down, Mr Heaton. I 
understand you are going up for your 
mate’s certificate when we get home.”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, Mr Fraser is going up for 
master, and his intention is to go into 
steam. (Here Mr Heaton detected a 
slight flavour of conservative distaste.) 
I would like you to pass as soon as 
possible and rejoin the Centaur as 
mate.” 

Mr Heaton blushed, then swallowed 
) hard. 

“Very good, sir,” he said with a 
very creditable attempt to display 
gratitude. 

He chatted with the captain for 
some time, then returned to his room 
to get ready to relieve the mate at 
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The weather became worse; the 
Centaur’s labouring was heavier, and 
she made still more water. Several 
times during the next few days Mr 
Heaton, weary almost beyond belief, 
regretted his decision. True, the 
captain had said something about the 
greater leakage being due to a started 
butt which would be put right when 
she got into dry-dock, and also about 
her seams being caulked, but Mr Fraser 
was sceptical. 

“That’s what the dear old chap 
would like to do,’’ he said, “‘ but the 
trouble is he suffers from a strong 
southerly wind in his bank balance. 
This ship can’t possibly be making a 
profit; he keeps on running her 
because of sentiment, and because 
she’s the only home he’s got. Luckily 
he has a private income, but it won’t 
run to dry-docking and a big repair 
bill at the end of every voyage.” 

The Centaur crossed the North 
Atlantic entirely by dead reckoning, 
for not a single celestial body came 
into view throughout the whole 
passage; but Captain Venables was 
@ fine navigator, and no one on board 
was surprised when he made the 
Fastnet just about when and where 
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eight o’clock. As soon as the order 
to relieve the wheel and look-out was 
given to the mustered hands the two 
officers settled down for a brief yarn— 
very brief, as the mate had to be on 
deck again at midnight. 

“I’ve promised the old man to 
come back as mate if I get my ticket,” 
Mr Heaton said rather shamefacedly. 

*“* Really,” the mate replied with 
mild sarcasm. ‘‘Is he giving you a 
hundred pounds a month ?—or, per- 
haps, more ?”’ 


“No, eight. The truth is he just 


beamed at me through his spectacles 
with those blue eyes of his, and—well, 
I simply hadn’t the heart to refuse.” 

** You could do a hell of a lot worse,” 
Mr Fraser cried heartily. 


he expected to. They began to look 
for the light at ten o’clock one evening, 
and came within its range shortly after 
midnight. 

** You see, there’s no iron to affect 
the compasses,’’ the captain explained 
modestly. 

Confidently he set a course for the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel. When 
daylight came they were out of sight 
of land again; there was nothing in 
view but a topsail schooner beating 
to the westward. It passed astern, 
and the Centaur wallowed along 
through an empty sea till about 
noon, when the traffic converging on 
the English Channel and the Bristol 
Channel suddenly became heavy. It 
was like coming from empty fields to 
a busy road junction. The wind 
having eased, the ship was swinging 
her main topgallant-sail and walking 
along at about nine knots. The sky 
was heavily overcast and a drizzle 
was coming along on the wind to 
restrict visibility to about three miles. 
Darkness came down, but she stood 
boldly into the Bristol Channel, with 
her captain watching the steering, Mr 
Fraser staring ahead from the top of 
the deals in front of the mizzen-mast, 
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and a hand on the look-out forward 
on the forecastle-head. Pumping had 
ceased for the time being, and all the 
hands of the watch were also acting 
as look -outs—though unofficially. 
There were a number of lights about, 
mostly displayed by steamers, but 
the captain did not bother about 
them as they had to keep out of his 
way. What he was anxious about 
was a stray sailing-vessel, possibly 
with poor lights, beating down-channe! ; 
for, running free, he had to give way 
to everything close-hauled. There 
was, indeed, much the same kind of 
tense expectancy as is to be found in 
a ship approaching the Horn; for 
deep-water seamen are not fond of 
heavy traffic, especially round their 
own shores, and even the men of the 
watch below, though tired out by 
previous pumping, were restless and 
disinclined for sleep. 

By eleven o’clock there were no 
lights visible; the flood of steamers 
erupted from the ports higher up the 
channel at tide-time had passed on, 
and Captain Venables was becoming 
somewhat worried about his position. 
He had seen nothing since taking his 
departure from the Fastnet, and had 
passed through several cross - tidal 
currents since then; even though 
there was no iron to affect the com- 
passes he might well have got out of 
his reckoning. He had decided to 
bring the ship to the wind and take a 
cast of the deep-sea lead at midnight, 
but just as one bell—a quarter to 
twelve—was struck Lundy Island light 
showed through the drizzle, out on 
the starboard bow. The captain 
kept away a couple of points to give 
it a wider berth, and when it was 
abeam set a course for Swansea Bay. 

The wind freshened, and white 
wave-tops, lit by the suffused light 
of a veiled half-moon, curled up 
viciously under the counter; but the 
old man, keen on making a swift end 
to a very good passage, hung on to 
his straining, sodden, dark canvas. 
Everything was going well, but better 
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was to follow. About half-past twelve “ Com 
Mr Heaton, who had relieved the mate said. 
at midnight, suddenly discovered a Sureft 
white light, close-to. He knew it deck, tl 
was close, for it was almost level with the top 
the fore yard-arm, was jumping about, § and the 
and was altering its bearing rapidly, “Wh 
From beneath it there leapt a great he aske 
flare, and the glare revealed the been ex 
outline of a small vessel with the “Qu 
white light showing from her mast. “HD 
head and black letters painted on her you wi 
mainsail. A pilot cutter. The flare § cheerfu 
died down, spluttered, and went out, B jeals. 
but the dark loom of the sails remained § ,ir, an 
visible. The cutter had been luffed & .hould 
up, and she rose and fell in the seaway He * 
as the Centaur surged towards her. yards | 
“Ship ahoy! where are you & had p 
bound ?”’ a voice hailed. “K 
“Swansea,” Captain Venables & jo sai 
answered. deck-! 
** Do you want a pilot ?”’ He 
“S Yes,”’ P eeder 
“Get the way off her, captain, and § thoug 
T’ll send a boat.”’ visibl 
“All right!” the captain shouted. oilski 
** All hands on deck; down helm; let & seq-b: 
the fore and mizzen yards run for’a’d.” appee 
The Centaur came up into the wind, § put t 
and, with the sails on the fore and him | 
mizzen drawing and those on the he wv 
main aback, she forged ahead at the spirit 
rate of about two knots. ing. 
“Get a ladder and a boat-rope over B appe 
on the lee side, Mr Heaton,’’ the pres 
captain ordered. over 
The rope ladder was bundled over all 1 
till its bottom rung was level with over 
the wave-tops, and made fast, then pint 
Mr Heaton heard the sound of oars the 
working in rowlocks. A small boat pass 
came lurching out of the rain, and in slip) 
it were two oilskin-clad figures—a man wer 
standing up, a boy at the oars. The pun 
pilot ignored the rope; as the boat inel 
shot alongside and surged upward, he arri 
made a spring for the ladder, climbed wer 
it nimbly, and was soon on top of the shij 
deals. The boy pushed off at once, and of 
pulled towards the cutter. La’ 
“Quick work, sir,” Reilly com- 
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“Come this way, pilot,’ Mr Heaton 
said. 

Surefooted, as if walking on a sunlit 
deck, the pilot made his way along 
the top of the deck cargo to the poop, 
and then straight aft to the wheel. 

“Where are you from, captain ?”’ 
he asked after the usual greetings had 
been exchanged. 

“* Quebec.”’ 

“H’m! you didn’t forget what 
you went there for,’ the pilot said 
cheerfully as he indicated the piled up 
deals. ‘‘ Well, square in the yards, 
sir, and we'll be getting along; we 
should dock on the forenoon tide.”’ 

He waited with the captain till the 
yards had been trimmed and the ship 
had paid off before the wind again. 

“ Keep her nor’-east—half-north, sir,”” 
he said. ‘‘ I’m going up on top of the 
deck-load ; I’ll see better from there.”’ 

He joined Mr Heaton and pro- 
ceeded to give him all the latest news, 
though he never took his eyes off the 
visible horizon ahead. In his streaming 
oilskins, sou’wester, and heavy leather 
sea-boots he differed but little in 


appearance from the others on board, 
but to them he seemed to have about 
him an air of solid reality, as though 
he were subtly bound up with the 
spirit of the earth they were approach- 


ing. Tenseness and restlessness dis- 
appeared ; the mere prestige of his 
presence spread complete confidence 
over the ship. Yes, everything was 
all right now; before the day was 
over they were likely to be quaffing 
pints of good English beer. Already 
the memories of the dreary, sodden 
passage across the Atlantic were 
slipping away ; almost forgotten, too, 
were the long, torturing spells at the 
pumps. Two of the able seamen— 
including the one whose heels, on 
arrival, would not be visible for dust— 
were discussing the chances of the old 
ship making a voyage to the Gulf 
of Mexico for logwood while the St 
Lawrence was closed. 

“It’s getting clearer, pilot,’ Mr 
Heaton observed. 
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“It is, mister; we can see quite a 
distance now,”’ the pilot agreed. 

The traffic was becoming heavy 
again. Several steamers passed, and 
about one o’clock the pilot had to 
alter course to pass under the stern of 
a great four-masted barque, outward 
bound, and standing over towards the 
Pembrokeshire coast on the port tack. 

“Those big windjammers should 
always tow out clear of Lundy,” the 
pilot commented. 

** Lights right ahead,”’ the look-out 
reported. 

“All right,” 
answered. 

The pilot raised his old brass night- 
glasses to his eyes and stared ahead. 

“A steamer showing all his lights ; 
he’ll keep away as soon as he sees us,”’ 
he said. 

But the approaching vessel did 
nothing of the sort ; her two masthead 
lights, set exactly between her red 
and green sidelights, remained obsti- 
nately in line. A couple of minutes 
passed and the pilot fidgeted uneasily ; 
the Centaur was still bowling along at 
about nine knots, the steamer would 
hardly be doing less; the vessels 
were closing at the rate of a mile in a 
little over three minutes. 

“Nip along for’a’d, mister, and 
make sure your sidelights are all right,” 
the pilot said. 

Mr Heaton hurried forward along 
the top of the deck-load. By the 
time he reached the foremast he knew 
that the lights were burning; for he 
could see their glare thrown back from 
the wreaths of vapour that hung 
around them. To make sure that 
they were burning brightly he went 
farther forward and bent over their 
screens ; and the pilot saw his face 
illuminated, first a ghostly green, then, 
a few seconds later, a rosy pink. There 
was nothing wrong there. 

**See the helmsman keeps dead on 
his course, eaptain,”’ the pilot shouted 
aft. “‘ There’s a steamboat ahead here 
that looks as if he was going to run us 
pretty close.” 
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Mr Heaton returned to his side, and 
they watched together. 

** That’s all right,’’ the pilot said with 
a sigh of relief. “‘ He’s porting his helm. 
Blast him! what was he playing at ?”’ 

The steamer’s masthead lights had 
opened; her green light had been 
shut out, leaving her red light showing. 
The rapidity with which she altered 
her bearing as she sheered out on to 
the port bow showed that she had got 
very close. The pilot grunted, then 
began to fill his pipe. 

“Look out, pilot; she’s starboard- 
ing !’’ Mr Heaton yelled. 

The steamer’s masthead lights had 
opened the other way, and her green 
light was showing instead of her red. 

** God Almighty ! she’ll be into us!”’ 
the pilot shouted in horror. 

It happened so suddenly that there 
was no time to do anything, and 
certainly nothing could have been done 
by the Centaur, whose duty it was to 
stand on. A black mass, emitting 
dense smoke from its funnel, material- 
ised under the lights ; with its baleful 
green eye threatening disaster it was 
heading at full speed across the sailing- 
ship’s bows. Wild shouts came from 
forward and shaken men came running 
aft along the deals, looking fearfully 
over their shoulders as they ran. 
CrasH! The Centaur hit the crossing 
steamer a violent blow just abaft her 
foremast, and her forward masthead 
light went out. The shock of impact 
almost brought the timber drogher to 

-@ standstill, and threw all the men 
on the deals and the pilot flat on 
their faces. Captain Venables was 
thrown violently against the poop 
rail, and nearly went overboard ; the 
helmsman was wrenched from the 
wheel. The fore-topgallant-mast, with 
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its sail, yards, and rigging, came 
hurtling down. As they struggled to 
their feet Mr Heaton and the pilot 


could hear the jibboom and bowsprit jj 
then came the 


being torn away ; 
twanging of wire ropes parting at 
high tension and the unmistakable 
sounds of splintering wood. 

The steamer came clear to starboard ; 
the Centaur, under the thrust of her 
canvas, gathered headway again and 
surged on past her. As she drew 
astern those on the sailing-ship’s deck 
failed to read the name under the 
counter, though the steamer was stil] 
so close that they got the oily smells 
from her engine-room, and were almost 
gassed by the fumes from her stoke. 
hold. They could even hear the 
clattering of a shovel on the stokehold 
plates, and the hiss of escaping steam 


from the fore-part of the funnel, but 


not @ soul was seen or heard. 

“What bloody ship is that ?”’ the 
pilot yelled at the pitch of his voice. 

There was no answer, and they could 
hear the churning propeller driving the 
steamer farther away. 

“Steamer, ahoy! Aren’t you going 
to stand by us?’ Captain Venables 
roared. 

Again there was no reply from the 
vanishing vessel. The pilot made his 
way aft. 

‘* Of all the damn-fool tricks I ever 
heard of, that—that——’’ Unable 
adequately to express his feelings by 
words, the pilot expectorated violently 
over the rail. ‘‘I suppose the swine 
will come back,’’ he added. 

The ‘swine’ did not come back; 
they never saw him again, though they 
burnt in succession three blue-light 


signals that guttered right down to 
their sockets. 


Til. 


Already the hands, under the mates, 
were hauling loose ropes taut, trying 
to steady yards that swung aimlessly, 
and quieten slatting canvas. 

“Mr Fraser, tell the carpenter to 


sound the well; then shorten right 
down to lower tops’ls!” the captain 
shouted. 

The carpenter came aft and reported 
three feet of water in the well. 
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“That’s a lot of water in such a 
short time,” the pilot cried in alarm. 
“You won’t be able to keep her from 
sinking; I’d better make for the 
nearest beach.” 

“Tt’s all right, pilot,’ Captain 
Venables said calmly. ‘‘ She has been 
making nearly a foot an hour all the 
way across.” 

“Holy suffering sailors !’’ the pilot 
exclaimed. ‘‘ How the hell do you 
keep her afloat ? ” 

“Oh, she floats all right; as soon 
as they get the sail off her I'll get them 
on to pumping, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if they get the pumps to suck before 
daylight.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr Fraser came 
along to report that the shortening of 
sail had been completed. The Centaur, 
under three lower topsails, was dodging 
along easily, though there seemed to 
be something under the bows that 
acted as a drag. Captain Venables 
decided to wait for daylight before 
getting on with the job of clearing up 
the damage, so all hands pumped in 
relays during the remaining hours of 
darkness. At half-past five the captain 
and the pilot went below for coffee, 
leaving the two mates on the poop. 
As the dawn, grey, wet, and cheerless, 
broke over the crippled timber drogher, 
they gazed forward trying to diagnose 
the damage. The jagged stump of 
the fore-topgallant-mast swayed path- 
etically against the rain-clouds, and 
from it down to the deck there was a 
bewildering raffle of spars, canvas, and 
rope and wire rigging. The top- 
gallant-mast hung truck downward, 
swinging backward and forward to 
the ship’s motion like a giant pendu- 
lum, and prevented from coming right 
down by backstays that had jammed 
aloft. The mates saw the boatswain 


’ and another man picking their way 


forward over and under the wire ropes 
and other gear that partly blocked 
the deck, getting along as far as the 
knight-heads, and staring down. A 
moment later the boatswain was 


fighting his way back through the 
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tangle, and by the time he reached the 
poop he was breathless. 

‘* Mr Fraser ; Mr Fraser,’’ he gasped. 

** Yes, bo’s’n; what is it ?”’ 

** The ould nag’s gone, sir, and taken 
half the stern-post with him.”’ 

** That'll annoy the old man more 
than anything else,’’ the mate said 
to the second. ‘Is there anything 
checking her way for’a’d there, 
bo’s’n ?” 

** Yes, sir; the jibboom’s jammed 
across the bow; the guy-ropes are 
holding it.” 

** That’s the first thing we’ll have to 
attend to,’’ Mr Fraser said. ‘‘ Come 
on.” 

It was well after noon before the 
got sufficient of the tangle cleared up 
to enable them to make sail; then 
they set everything up to the main 
and mizzen topgallant-sails. With a 
blunted nose and the jagged stump 
of what had been a fine pitch-pine 
topgallant-mast advertising the fact 
that she was crippled, the Centaur 
sailed on. Several tug-boat skippers, 
intent on salvage, hailed her and 
made what they called tempting 
offers, but Captain Venables ignored 
them; and the stout-hearted pilot, 
still fuming and spitting over the 
quite inexplicable actions of the un- 
known steamer in first ramming, 
then abandoning them, sailed her 
right into Swansea Bay and anchored 
her as near to the dock entrance as 
he could with safety. The next morn- 
ing she was moored in a remote corner 
of the harbour with only three feet 
of water under her, and there, as the 
dockmaster said, she could leak as 
much as she liked. 

As soon as he saw that his ship was 
safe the captain went ashore and 
reported the collision to the authorities. 
He noted and extended a protest, 
and transacted ordinary routine busi- 
ness; and the following day he paid 
off all hands and closed the articles. 
He asked Mr Heaton to stay with 
him; but Mr Fraser, after promising 
that he would return at once if required 
Cc 
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to give evidence, went off to his home 
in Edinburgh, intent on getting on 
with his studies. Days passed, and 
no news came in from any quarter 
about the steamer that had collided 
with the Centaur. The authorities 
inclined to the belief that she had 
sunk, but Captain Venables main- 
tained stoutly that she showed no 
sign of sinking when he saw her last. 
The days had become weeks before 
every steamer that had left the 
Bristol Channel about that time was 
accounted for. At last the captein 
came to the conclusion that Mr Heaton 
had better go too. With the faithful 
old steward to look after him, and 
Reilly and another hand to look after 
the ship and pump her out twice a 
day, he would hang on and wait for 
something to turn up. 

**T don’t know what I shall do with 
the Centaur,”’ he said wearily. ‘‘ That 
steamer was entirely to blame for the 
collision, and she can have no excuse. 
The pilot swears our lights were 


IV. 


The two young officers stuck to 
their studies conscientiously, occasion- 
ally working well into the night ; but 
one evening, after a day when nothing 
seemed to go right with him, Fraser 
announced that his brain required a 
rest. 

‘*That damned deviascope has got 
me fuddled,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Let’s 
take an evening off; we can dine at 
a restaurant in Princes Street and 
do a show afterwards. I’ve got a 
birthday tomorrow, and that’s an 
extremely reasonable excuse.”’ 

When they came out of the theatre 
they adjourned to a bar off a side 
street that runs off the east end of 
Princes Street for a final drink. The 
counter was a large oval-shaped one, 
with the staff who served the drinks 
inside it. They had been in the bar 
a couple of minutes when Heaton 
noticed two French sailors standing 
right opposite. He pricked up his 
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burning brightly. In addition, her 
captain made our case absolutely 
certain, and let himself in for severe 
punishment, by running away. That 
alone would make him liable for all 
the damage the old ship sustained, 
and he would have to bear the expense 
of making her perfectly seaworthy— 
but who is he and where is he?” 
The captain sighed wistfully. ‘ You 
would still like to come back mate 
of her when she is ready for sea, Mr 
Heaton,’’ he continued. 

** Yes, sir; very much.” 

** Where are you going from here ?” 

“To Edinburgh, sir; Fraser is at 
Leith Nautical College, and I might as 
well join him.” 

** Very good, Mr Heaton. The best 
of fortune to you, and let me know 
when you get your certificate.” 

A lump came into the second mate’s 
throat as he said farewell to the fine 
old gentleman and passed over the 
gangway. Somehow he doubted if the 
Centaur would go to sea again. 


ears when he heard them speaking, 
for French was his great hobby. He 
had excelled in it at school, and never 
missed a chance to listen to it, speak 
it, or even read it. He would have 
loved to go round and talk to the 
sailors, but decided it would hardly 
do; for one thing his companion had 
about as much regard for the French 
as had the toughest of Nelson’s seamen. 
The two sailors, one of whom wore 
gold earrings, were off the same ship, 
and presently they were joined by a 
third who apparently had also sailed in 
her—but some time before, as the man 
with the earrings had to introduce him. 

“Un petit whisky écossais, et deux 
grandes bocks,”’ the newcomer ordered. 

“Eh? Repeat that, wull ye ?”’ the 
barman answered. 

The gentleman who was manipu- 
lating the cash register, probably the 
proprietor, was a rough-and-ready bar- 
room interpreter, 
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“A nip and twa pints,” he shouted 
in explanation to the barman. 

The sailors got their drinks and 
sampled them, then the one with the 
earrings tapped his shipmate playfully 
on the chest. 

“La premitre fois qu il alla en bas 
il fut tout épouvanté,” he cried boister- 
ously. ‘‘ Il remonta en courant sur le 
pont et dit a Vofficier en chef qu il y eut 
le fantome d’un cheval blanc dans V’entre- 
pont numéro un.” 

Heaton gave up trying to listen to 
Fraser’s remarks about the deviascope. 
The ghost of a white horse in the 
‘tween-decks ! What was this? The 
shipmate looked sheepish. 

 Dites done ! mais on ne comple pas 
trouver un cheval dans la cale d'un 
vapeur,” he said. 

“Too true,’ Heaton muttered, and 
waited for more. 

** Alors, connue ce cheval blanc ; pas 
moyen de vous en défaire ?”’ 

“Non; nous l’avons jeté par-dessus 
le bord dans les rades de Bordeaux, 
mais il a refusé de sombrer. Nous avons 
di le hisser & bord de nouveau.” 

The Frenchmen drained their glasses ; 
Fraser drained his. 

“Eh bien, descendons sur le port,” 
the man with the earrings said. 

“What about the other half before 
we go ?”’ Fraser asked. 

Heaton shook his head. He was 
much too interested in the horse which 
had been thrown overboard in Bordeaux 
Roads and refused to sink to want 
another drink. 

“No thanks, old boy; I’m off 
down to Leith to find out what ship 
two of those Frenchmen are off,’’ he 
said. 

“You don’t need to go down to 
Leith tonight; if there’s a French 
ship in the docks you'll see her name 
in the ‘ Scotsman ’ in the morning. 

““ And supposing she isn’t a French 
ship, though those fellows were cer- 
tainly French, and supposing she sails 
on the morning tide,’’ Heaton retorted. 
“No, I’m off; I'll explain in the 
morning.”’ 
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He sighted the Frenchmen as soon 
as he got outside, and by the time 
they reached Princes Street he was 
on their heels. They boarded an 
electric car bound for the docks, and 
went upstairs. Heaton went inside 
and secured a seat by the door from 
which he could watch the platform. 
Just as the car slowed down to stop 
at the bridge across the basin leading 
down to the docks he heard the 
Frenchmen clattering down the stair. 
They got off and made for the street 
which runs alongside the basin. Heaton 
also descended, but hung around 
waiting for the car to move off. By 
the time he walked on the sailors were 
thirty yards away, but there was a 
good-sized moon, and he had no diffi- 
culty in keeping them in sight. On 
the side of the street opposite the 
basin there were some houses which 
included a pub. The Frenchmen 
stopped and examined it hopefully, 
but it was closed; then they carried 
on and passed through the gate into 
the docks. 

Still keeping about thirty yards 
behind, Heaton followed, taking care 
ful mental notes of such objects as 
cranes and ships, for it is easy to 
lose one’s self in a maze of docks. 
Abreast of the head of the dry dock 
the man who had been the last to 
enter the bar turned off to the eastward, 
and the brief and casual ‘ bon soirs’ 
the men exchanged seemed to indicate 
that neither of their vessels would be 
sailing the next day. Up till then the 
Frenchmen had been chattering noisily ; 
now the remaining two were silent, 
and Heaton was uneasily aware that 
his footsteps were echoing back noisily 
from the deserted sheds. He stopped 
cautiously, but after a few seconds’ 
thought went on again; after all, 
no one was to know that he did not 
belong to a vessel farther along the 
dock. 

The two sailors stopped at last 
and took to an accommodation ladder 
which led up to a steamer’s lower- 
bridge deck. They were chatting to 
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the night-watchman in French as 
Heaton passed, thus confirming the 
vessel’s nationality. He went on a 
couple of hundred yards, lingered for 
a few minutes in the shadow of a 
crane, then retraced his steps. Silence 
had descended on the French vessel 
.as he drew up to her counter, and in 
the moonlight he had no difficulty in 
reading the letters on it: Lorre. 
NANTES. 

‘** This is where I give up this sleuth 
work for the night,” he muttered. 

He did not go to school next morning ; 
instead, after a hurried breakfast, he 
returned to the docks, where, un- 
obtrusively, he studied the Loire. 
She was a steamer of about three 
thousand tons, one of the type used 
for coasting, or short continental 
voyages. Heavy casks were being 
lifted out of her holds, swung over the 
rail, deposited on the quay, and rolled 
away into ashed. As he stood wonder- 
ing what his next move should be, a 
cheery-looking, red-faced individual 
appeared on the lower bridge, shouted 
some instructions to men working on 
the foredeck, and came down the 
ladder on to the quay. Obviously he 
was the foreman stevedore, and he 
walked away along the quay as if 


making for another ship. Heaton 
followed. 
** Excuse me,” he said, “but is 


there any way of getting aboard that 
French ship ?”’ 

‘No’ unless you’re on business, ma 
mannie,’ the stevedore answered 
promptly. ‘‘ You see, she’s dischargin’ 
cases of brandy as well as casks of 
wine. You’re a sailor, aren’t you ?”’ 

** Yes, I’m at the Nautical College ; 
I’m going up for mate.” 

** An’ what d’you want to go aboard 
that ship for ?”’ 

Heaton had anticipated that question 
and thought out the answer with par- 
ticular care. 

“We had a lecture on ship con- 
struction yesterday, and the lecturer 
said that the beams, frames, and 
bulkheads of French ships were on a 
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different principle to ours. I wanted 
to see for myself and I thought you 
might be able to help me,”’ he answered, 
** It’s just the ’tween-decks I want to 
get into.” 

He slipped two half-crowns into the 
stevedore’s Jiand and looked at him 
pleadingly. 

**Look here,’’ the stevedore said 
after a thoughtful pause, “‘ you're a 
hell o’ a toff with your bowler hat, 
starched collar, an’ blue overcoat. If 
you could come back at eleven o’clock, 
when they Frenchies go tae what they 
call their deejunee, dressed decently 
in a bonnet, a muffler, and an old 
waterproof, I'll see what I can do.” 

Heaton was back alongside the 
Loire promptly at eleven, and the 
foreman looked him up and down with 
approval. 

“That’s better,’’ he said. ‘‘ We'll 
go right aboard. My men’ll say 
naething, an’ the customs officers ’ll 
think I’m tryin’ ye oot for a job. 
Any particular ’tween-decks you want 
tae see ?”’ 

‘Yes, number one; I’d like to see 
the collision bulkhead, if it’s clear.”’ 

** Ay, it’s clear ; that ’tween-deck is 
empty.” 

They went up the gangway, passed 
along the foredeck, and descended the 
iron ladder abaft number one hatch 
into the ’tween-deck. Heaton went 
to the ship’s side and pretended to 
examine a frame while his eyes got 
accustomed to the dim light. Soon 
he could see the after-bulkhead clearly ; 
there was nothing between it and 
where he stood save chocks for casks 
and planks for dunnage. He looked 
the other way, and his heart seemed 
to miss a beat when he saw a dark, 
shapeless heap lying where the stringer 
bars on the starboard side met the 
forward bulkhead. After all, there 
was something in the ’tween-deck the 
stevedore had said was empty, besides 
chocks for casks and planks for 
dunnage, though from his position it 
appeared to be only a pile of old 
tarpaulins. 
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“JT won’t keep you much longer ; 
I'd just like to have a look at that 


bulkhead,’’ he said with all the casual- 
ness he could muster. 

“Ay, ay; go ahead. Hey, Geordie, 
straighten up that sling !”’ the foreman 
yelled to one of the men in the lower 
hold. 

Heaton’s heart was beating more 
rapidly as he moved forward, and he 
had to restrain himself from breaking 
into a run. Yes, tarpaulins; but 
there was something under them. 
The stevedore was still looking down 
the hatch as with trembling hands 
Heaton drew them aside and revealed 
something that gleamed white in the 
dimness. It was the Centaur’s figure- 
head, with a jagged piece of her stem- 
post still attached to it by projecting, 
rusty iron bolts. He had seen enough ; 
carefully replacing the tarpaulins he 
rejoined the stevedore. 

“Well, have you seen everything ?”’ 
the stevedore asked. 

“Yes, thank you very much; I’m 
ready to go now.” 

They reached the quay, and Heaton 
put out a hand which the foreman shook 
cordially. 

“Weel, has yer visit been worth 
twa hauf-croons?’’ he asked in a 
quizzical way. 

“By God! it has,’’ Heaton retorted. 
“When is she sailing ?”’ 

Friday, on the afternoon tide.”’ 

Friday, and it was Wednesday 
forenoon. The Loire’s starboard side 
was to the quay, and, as he hurried 
along, Heaton noticed that a large 
patch of the hull abaft the hawse-pipe 
had been freshly painted. A quarter 
of an hour later he gently opened the 
door of one of the classrooms, caught 
Fraser’s eye, and beckoned to him. 
Fraser closed his exercise-book and 
came out of the room. 

“What the hell have you been up 
to?” he demanded. “ You’re not 
even respectable this morning.” 

“Never mind that,’’ Heaton cried. 
“Tve found the Centaur’s figure-head.”’ 

“The devil you have! Where?” 
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‘‘In the ’tween-deck of a French 
steamer called the Loire. Two of 
those sailors in the pub were off her, 
and I heard them talking about a 
white horse in the *tween-deck that 
they couldn’t get rid of. They had 
thrown it overboard once, but it 
wouldn’t sink, so they had to take it 
aboard again. That’s why I left you 
in such a hurry. I say; hadn’t we 
better wire the old man to come on ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” Fraser answered 
doubtfully. ‘“‘It seems to me we 
have hardly enough evidence to justify 
that.” 

“I think we have. The damned 
thing didn’t go aboard the Loire of 
its own free will. It was she who 
must have torn it off and carried it 
away with her.” 

“T'll tell you what—let’s go along 
to Leith Library and ask the librarian 
to let us see the back files of the 
‘ Shipping Gazette.’ Do you remember 
the date of the collision ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes; the 9th of November.” 

** Right ; come on.” 

The obliging librarian showed them 
some files, and Heaton turned them 
over eagerly till he came to the one 
dated 8th November. 

‘*Here we are: sailings,’ he said. 
‘** Bristol, no; Newport, no; Cardiff, 
no ; Barry Dock,no. Hullo! Penarth, 
Loire (s), for Bordeaux.” 

“That settles it,’ Fraser cried 
jubilantly. ‘‘ We’re in nice time to 
wire the old man. He never goes 
ashore in the afternoon. He has his 
glass of port after lunch, then dosses 
down on the settee in the after-cabm 
and doesn’t stir tack or sheet till the 
old steward takes along his tea at 
four o’clock. We'll give him my 
address, tell him it’s very urgent, and 
‘ask him to wire the time of his arrival 
and the station.” 

They returned to school in the 
afternoon, but found they could not 
concentrate, so went to Fraser’s home 
for tea. After that they fidgeted. 
Would the old man come that far 
on what they had put in the telegram ? 
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Would he come the next day ? There 
was not very much time. The door- 
bell rang, and the maid brought in the 
familiar envelope. 

** Princes Street, 11.45 a.m.,’’ Fraser 
read. 

They were on the platform when 
the well-known figure stepped out of 
the train. 

“Well, what is it ?’’ Captain Ven- 
ables demanded. ‘‘ What mischief 
have you been up to? I thought I 
might have to bail you out.” 

** Heaton has found the steamer that 
collided with the Centaur, sir,”’ Fraser 
replied. ‘‘She’s lying in one of the 
Leith docks.” 


Careless talk in a pub has sent 
more than one fine ship to her doom ; 
in this case it helped to send to sea 
one that was no longer fine, but which 
left Swansea for Miramichi in better 
condition than she had known for 
many years. The started butt had 
been found and repaired; the hull 
had been thoroughly caulked, and— 
though Captain Venables’ statement 
that she was as tight as a bottle 
was, perhaps, a pardonable exaggera- 
tion—she leaked little more than 
any other first-class wooden vessel. 
Altogether a fine ship for a young 
man of twenty-one to be chief 
officer of. 

Owing to the length of time taken 
over the repairs it was late in May 
before she reached the Banks of 
Newfoundland. One morning at four 
o’clock Mr Heaton relieved the second 
mate—a youngster who had just got 
his second mate’s certificate after two 
years in the Conway and three years 
apprenticeship in a wool clipper. A 
nice gentlemanly lad, of course; the 
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‘** God bless my soul! ”’ 

** Yes, sir; she’s French.”’ 

**She would be,” the old man said 
bitterly. ‘‘It would take a blasted 
foreigner to do a trick like that. This 
is the sort of news that makes work 
for barmen, and I want a drink badly, 
Come along to the buffet and tell me 
about it.” 

** By Jove! this is really splendid,” 
he said after he heard the whole story. 

** But I must remind you that there's 
no time to lose, sir. She’s sailing 
tomorrow afternoon,’’ Heaton warned. 

*“Tll take damned good care she 
doesn’t,’’ Captain Venables declared 
grimly. 


Centaur tradition had to be main- 
tained. The mate kept a good look-out 
as he paced fore and aft, for drizzling 
rain came slanting along on the 
breeze, and there might be anchored 
fishing schooners about. Aloft the 
sodden sails were asleep, for there 
was just enough wind to fill them and 
send the old ship gliding along quietly 
at five knots. 

Dawn came in, grey and dripping, 
revealing a fishing schooner, with 
dories pushing off from her, about two 
miles away to port, and the, black 
smudge of smoke made by a steamer 
hull down to starboard. The old 
steward brought up the welcome coffee 
and cabin biscuits. Mr Heaton sat 
on the skylight and munched con- 
tentedly, then filled and lit his pipe. 
Three bells — half -past five — were 
struck, and with his usual punctuality 
Reilly mounted the poop. 

‘It’s a fine day for doin’ the ould 
nag, sir,’ he suggested. 

“Tt is, bo’s’n; carry on with it,” 
Mr Heaton replied. 
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MANIPUR, PAST 
BY R. 


Manrevr, with an area of 8000 
square miles and a population of 
about 500,000 people, is an Indian 
State under a ruling chief, its relations 
to the British Crown being governed 
by treaty, the present version of 
which dates from 1891. The ruler 
today is H.H. the Maharaja Bodh 
Chandra Singh, who is entitled to a 
salute of eleven guns. 

The State is divided into two sharply 
contrasted areas, the central Manipur 
Plain, some 700 square miles in area, 
and a surrounding circle of forest-clad 
hills which cover about 7000 square 
niles. The plain, through which runs 
the Manipur River and which contains 
the Logtak Lake, famous for its duck 
shoots in the days of peace, is the 
home of the Manipuri people, Hindu 
by religion, and, from their ruler 
downward, careful of the observances 
of their faith. Before the war—and 
no doubt this is still the case—no 
bovine might be killed within the 
valley, while no non-Hindu was so 
much as allowed in a Hindu home. 
Thus when the Maharaja called in the 
European civil surgeon to consult on 
his favourite daughter’s health, the 
poor girl had to be carried outside 
the palace on her bed rather than allow 
the infidel to enter in to see her. 

Polo and hockey, the former being 
merely hockey on horseback and the 
same word being used for both, are 
the national games. This was the 
place of origin of polo in Eastern 
India, and the tea-planters of Silchar 
were the first Europeans to adopt it 
as a game and form a club. This was 
in 1859. Manipur polo is a good, fast 
game both to play and watch. Seven 
a side is the usual thing, there are no 
goal-posts, and a hit over the back 
line counts a goal. There is no time 
limit for ehukkers, players fall out and 
rest when they feel like it, and time 
is called, at any rate when he is there, 
by the Ruler at any moment he thinks 
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fit. The ponies’ bridles are adorned 
with brightly coloured tassels, and 
the heavy leather saddles are furnished 
with big leather guards to protect 
the riders’ bare legs. The continuous 
rattling of these leg-guards forms an 
unexpected accompaniment to a game. 
The players use a very long stick and 
slide their grip up and down as it 
suits them. The long stick gives 
them a long reach, and if one is 
unaccustomed to this it is disconcerting 
to find when one is about to take a 
nice comfortable shot that one’s stick 
is hooked or the ball flicked away 
by an opponent who, by the ordinary 
rules, would be far enough away to 
be harmless. Good ponies are now 
unfortunately scarce, the best that 
the State can produce having been 
bought up to meet the insatiable 
demands of racing in Shillong. They 
stand about twelve or thirteen hands. 

Up to 1914 Imphal was garrisoned 
by a unit of the Indian Army, but on 
the outbreak of the war of 1914-18 the 
battalion of Outram’s Rifles, which 
was then there, was withdrawn and 
replaced by the Assam Rifles. The 
4th Assam Rifles have had their 
headquarters there ever since, their 
duties being partly the protection for 
the ruler, partly the general main- 
tenance of law and order, and partly 
the provision of frontier patrols. The 
Assam Rifles are a force of military 
police, five battalions of which are 
quartered in Assam primarily for 
Frontier watch and ward, though in 
times of need they have frequently been 
called on for internal security duties 
both in Assam and Bengal. During this 
and the last war they provided large 
numbers of trained men to reinforce the 
Gurkha battalions of the Indian Army. 

The early history of Manipur was, not 
without reason, described in 1884 by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his ‘ History 
of the Relations with the Tribes of 
the N.E. Frontier,’ as ‘ barbarous 
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in the extreme . . . marked by internal 
wars of the most savage and revolting 
type in which sons murdered fathers 
and brothers murdered brothers with- 
out a single trait of heroism to relieve 
the dark scene of blood and treachery.”’ 
Though, however, the British Govern- 
ment had maintained a political agent 
in Manipur ever since 1835, it was their 
policy to interfere little, if at all, in 
the internal affairs of Manipur. Indeed, 
repugnant though the conduct of their 
domestic affairs must often have been 
to our ideas, the British Government 
found the assistance of Manipuri forces 
often useful to them. 

Thus it was a force of Manipuri 
troops who came to the rescue of 
Kohima when it was besieged by the 
insurgent Angamis in 1879. Kohima 
had been occupied in November 1878 
as a result of an expedition under- 
taken to punish the depredations of 
the turbulent Angami Naga villages 
of Khonoma and Mezema, who had 
become a perpetual menace to the 
peace of the countryside. But 
Khonoma at least was far from 
subdued, and when Mr Damant, the 
Political Officer, went there on the 
14th October in the following year 
he was fired on and killed as he was 
about to ascend the steep path leading 
up to the main entrance to the village. 
Men of Jotsoma and Kohima as well 
as of Khonoma were concerned in 
this attack. The party suffered fifty- 
eight casualties out of a strength of 
about one hundred. Damant himself 
is buried in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
garden at Kohima, and there are 
memorials also to the other officers in 
the village of Khonoma itself. 

Kohima’s little garrison of one 
hundred police and fifty sepoys, 
together with about four hundred non- 
combatants, including Mrs Damant and 
a number of other women and 
children, was then besieged. The 
main centre of defence was the earth- 
work fort which now contains the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office and 
court. This is situated about the 
middle of the saddle over which the 
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main road passes on its way to Manipur, 
and on either side of which the village 
of Kohima straggles along a narrow 
ridge, the native Naga village at one 
end and the officials’ quarters, the 
jail, and the lines of the 3rd Battalion 
Assam Rifles at the other. They 
experienced severe hardships owing 
to the shortage of food and water, 
especially the latter. The main source 
of water supply was diverted by the 
insurgents, and the sole remaining 
spring was polluted by having the 
head of a dead sepoy thrown into it. 
The garrison was reinforced on the 
19th October by the arrival of Mr 
Hinde, the Political Assistant at 
Wokha. He had marched instantly 
to their assistance on hearing the 
news, and covered fifty-seven miles 
of hostile country without the loss 
of a single man. Then Manipur came 
to the rescue when, on the 27th, 
Colonel James Johnstone, the Political 
Agent, arrived and the siege was 
raised. Johnstone heard the news 
just at a time when the Agency escort 
of the 34th Native Infantry was being 
relieved by a party of fifty Cachar 
police, so he took both detachments 
with him, as well as all the Manipuri 
troops he could muster. He had 
great difficulties in urging his forces 
along over bad and mountainous paths, 
but accomplished the journey in four 
days. One of the Manipur ministers, 
known as Tongal Major, a personage 
who was destined to be hanged for the 
part he played twelve years later in the 
events of 1891, accompanied him in 
command of the Manipur troops. 
Manipur again rendered assistance 
to the British Government in the 
Third Burmese War of 1885, services 
which were acknowledged by the gift 
of ten small pieces of cannon and a 
large amount of ammunition, to be 
used, sad to relate, six years later 
against our own people in Imphal. 
On this occasion Colonel Johnstone 
led a force of four hundred Manipuri 
sepoys and fifty men of the 4th Bengal 
Native Infantry into the Chindwin 
Valley to rescue from the clutches of 
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the Burmese a number of European 
employees of the Bombay-Burma Cor- 
ration. He succeeded in doing so, 
and brought them safely to Imphal. 
Johnstone was severely wounded a few 
months later in an incident at Pot 
Tha, and left Manipur then for good. 
He received the commendation of the 
British Government for his services in 
restoring order in the Kubaw and 
Chindwin Valleys during the time our 
forces were occupying Upper Burma. 

So once more ‘history repeats 
itself’—a siege of Kohima in 1879 
anticipates a similar attempt by a 
different foe in 1944; a small-scale 
evacuation of Burma in 1885 via the 
Chindwin and Imphal before the 
approach of the Burmese anticipates 
one on @ much larger scale in 1942 
before the approach of the Japanese. 

Then came the incident which 
brought Manipur into unenviable 
prominence in 1891—the murder of 
the Chief Commissioner, Mr J. W. 
Quinton, and four other British officers 
at Imphal in March of that year. 
The then Maharaja, for reasons which 
are not important, had abdicated. 
The Chief Commissioner was sent, 
under instructions of the Government 
of India, to accept the abdication ; 
to recognise the accession of his next 
younger brother, Kula Chandra; and 
—and this was the difficulty—to 
remove the third brother from Manipur. 
This third brother, Tikendrajit, known 
as the ‘Senapati,”, was a man of 
great force of character, and, in spite 
of various evil traits, he was much 
liked by many of our officers, notably 
Mr Grimwood, the Political Officer. 
But it had been clear for a long time 
that peaceful conditions could not 
be hoped for as long as he remained, 
and that it was for the public good 
that he should be removed. 

Quinton set off, accordingly, down 
the Manipur road to Imphal in March 
1891 with an escort of four hundred 
men of the 42nd and 44th Gurkha 
Rifles (now the 1/6th and 1/8th 
Gurkha Rifles). At Manipur there 
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were already one hundred men of 
the 43rd Gurkhas (now the 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles). Having arrived, he 
put into action his plan, which was 
simple enough—viz., to hold a Durbar 
at Imphal, to which Tikendrajit as well 
as the Maharaja would be summoned, 
announce the Government of India’s 
orders, arrest Tikendrajit, and take 
him away. But that plan went 
wrong, there were various hitches 
and delays, and in the end no Durbar 
was held. It was then decided to 
take the Senapati by force, and a 
small body of troops was sent into 
the fort for this purpose on 24th 
March. This enterprise was badly 
planned and ended in complete failure ; 
the Senapati was not found; and our 
forces suffered severely before they 
were withdrawn. The Residency in 
which the British forces had taken up 
their position then became the object 
of attack by the Manipuris, and was 
subjected to heavy artillery and 
musketry fire at short range all that 
day. It was very poorly designed for 
defence, its only fortification a mud 
wall too high to fire over, and its 
buildings mostly made of inflammable 
material. It was, moreover, removed 
only by the width of the road from 
the fort where the Manipur troops 
were assembled. There were between 
5000 and 6000 Manipuris in the fort, 
and they had, besides muskets, the 
artillery which, with ampleammunition, 
had been presented to the State for its 
services in the Third Burmese War. 
Towards nightfall an attempt was 
made at negotiation, and on receiving 
a@ message from the Senapati that he 
would see them, the Chief Com- 
missioner, the officer commanding 
the troops, Colonel Skene, two civil 
officers, Messrs Grimwood and Cossins, 
and one junior military officer, 
Lieutenant Simpson, went unarmed 
into the fort. No very clear account 
was ever obtained of what occurred 
there, but it seems that our officers 
were hustled as they passed through 
the throng of excited Manipuris, and 
D 
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that Grimwood in remonstrating with 
them used some opprobrious term to 
one of them. This was resented, and 
he was speared and mortally wounded. 
There was discussion on what should 
be done with his companions. The 
hot-heads prevailed, and they were all 
beheaded. 

The Residency was evacuated by 
the remainder of the force during the 
night, and it was then burnt to the 
ground. The decision to retreat was 
generally felt to reflect little credit on 
the officers concerned. Two of them, 
in fact, were subsequently removed 
from the service as a result of court- 
martial proceedings. The survivors 
made their way with little opposition 
down the Bishenpur road to Cachar till 
they fell in with a party of Gurkhas 
coming up towards Imphal. 

Meanwhile, Jemadar Birbal Nagar- 
kati, commanding a detachment of 
the 43rd at Langthobal, four miles 
from Imphai, had, showing great 
initiative and determination, cut his 
way out to Tammu with his men, 
thirty-three in number, covering sixty 
miles in forty-eight hours. Lieutenant 
C. J. W. Grant was commanding at 
Tammu, and he at once marched on 
Imphal, taking fifty men of his own 
12th Madras Infantry and thirty of 
the Jemadar’s gallant party. They 
were held up fifteen miles from Imphal 
by greatly superior numbers of Mani- 
puris, fought them for ten days, and 
then withdrew under orders from 
Burma. Grant received the Victoria 
Cross for his conduct, and Birbal also 
was suitably decorated. 

Columns started from Kohima, 
Silchar, and Tammu to deal with the 
rising, and the operations were soon 
over, the three columns meeting at 
Imphal on 27th April. Retribution 
was dealt out to the culprits. The 
Senapati was publicly hanged on 13th 
August 1891, and all others concerned 
in the crimes of March suitably 
punished. The area covered by the 
Manipuri Fort and palaces was taken 
as a British Reserve and completely 
cleared except for a few buildings, 
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including two temples, the Durbar 
Hall, and the timber entrance to the 
coronation enclosure. 

These events caused a great stir at 
home, and the ‘Manipur Disaster’ 
figured prominently in the papers for 
many months. Controversy centred 
mostly round the procedure adopted 
by Quinton in summoning the Senapati 
to the Durbar when his only intention 
was to arrest him, some people going 
so far as to judge him guilty of attempt. 
ing to arrest the Senapati by treacher. 
ous means. But the Viceroy (Lom 
Lansdowne) warmly defended his 
action, which indeed was only done 
in execution of the orders of the 
Supreme Government, and the Secre- 
tary of State for India accepted this 
view. The subject of Manipur was 
debated in both Houses of Parliament, 
both in connection with the tragic 
events themselves and with the 
question of the future of Manipur 
State, and, in particular, whether or 
not it was to be annexed. The Chief 
Commissioner, Mr W. E. Ward, who 
had succeeded Mr Quinton, strongly 
advocated this step. The Viceroy, 
however, advised against it, there 
was evidently a considerable volume 
of opinion in England to the same 
effect, and there is reason to believe 
that Queen Victoria was not prepared 
to countenance the extinction of a 
Royal House. Accordingly, it was in 
the event proclaimed that Her Majesty 
had forgone her right to annex, and 
had agreed to the re-establishment of 
native rule, leaving the choice of a 
ruler to the Governor-General. 

Thus it came about that a member 
of another branch of the Royal Family, 
Chura Chand, a small boy of six years 
of age, a great-grandson of Nar Singh 
who had ruled the State from 1844 to 
1850, was extracted from some obscure 
corner of the palace and placed on 
the throne. The young ruler, after 
being kept in his early years under the 
close tutelage of the Political Agent, 
was entrusted with the administration 
of the State at the age of twenty-two. 
He had an undistinguished reign of 
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fifty years until he abdicated, and 
very shortly after died, in 1941, being 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bodh 
Chandra, the present Maharaja. 

As a result of the events of 1891 the 
control of the British Crown over the 
administration of the State was pretty 
closely defined. Besides the Political 
Agent, who is resident in the State as 
the representative of the Viceroy, an 
LC.S. officer lent from Assam holds the 
appointment of President of the Manipur 
Durbar, or State Council. The President 
of the Durbar has special responsibilities 
in regard to the hills which comprise 
about seven-eighths of the area of the 
State, but only a small fraction of 
its population ; for it is his duty to 
administer them on behalf of the 
ruler, though His Highness has the 
right to be consulted on all matters of 
importance affecting the hill tribes. 

The peace of the State was not 
seriously disturbed after 1891 until 
1917, when the Kuki rebellion broke 
out, which was to last until early 
1919, and to cost twenty-eight lakhs 
of rupees and the loss of many lives 
before it wasputdown. Theimmediate 
cause was the abuses perpetrated by 
the Manipuri ‘ limbus ’ or petty officials, 
who formed the intermediary between 
the administration and its hill subjects, 
in connection with recruiting to a 
Labour Corps raised for service in the 
war. Early in 1918 it became clear 
that nothing less than a large-scale 
expedition, inconvenient as such would 
be at this stage of the Great War, 
could cope with the situation. Opera- 
tions started in the middle of November, 
later than was intended owing to the 
post-war influenza epidemic, with forces 
composed of Assam Rifles and Burma 
Military Police with only a few regular 
details. The operations were, to all 
intents and purposes, over in March 
1919, and conditions improved quickly 
80 that in the following year Sir 
Nicholas Beatson Bell, the then Chief 
Commissioner, was able to tour the 
affected area without any escort. 

In 1930 considerable anxiety was 
caused to the authorities both in 
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Manipur and the Naga Hills by the 
doings of one Jadonang and his 
supporters. Jadonang, a Kabui Naga 
of Kambiron in the hill portion of 
the State, started a new religion, with 
himself as High Priest, and gave out 
that he could overthrow the existing 
administration and, above all, enable 
his fellow Kabuis to take their revenge 
on their old enemies the Kukis. The 
Political Agent destroyed Jadonang’s 
temple and idols, and the python 
which he kept there as a sort of 
guardian of the shrine. Jadonang 
himself was arrested in Cachar, and 
was tried and hanged in August 1931 
for the murder of four unarmed 
Manipuris in 1929. But even after 
his death this dangerous cult con- 
tinued to flourish, being carried on 
by a girl called Gaidiliu as a semi- 
religious, semi-martial movement 
among the Kabuis and Kacha Nagas. 
It spread into Cachar, the North 
Cachar Hills and the Naga Hills, and 
continued to give cause for anxiety 
for a number of years, even after 
Gaidiliu had been arrested (in 1932) 
and sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment for the abetment of a 
peculiarly atrocious murder of some 
unoffending Kukis. 

Apart from the Kuki Rebellion 
referred to above, the Great War of 
1914-18 affected but little the life 
of the State. In 1916 His Highness 
raised a double company of sepoys 
for service in the Indian Army, and he 
also presented an aeroplane and two 
motor-ambulances to the Government. 

The present war has brought experi- 
ences to Manipur such as were never 
dreamt of in its previous quiet life. 
It has seen the main road through the 
State, the road which leads from the 
railhead at Dimapur to Tammu on the 
Burma frontier, improved, widened, 
and extended with the aid of strange 
machines out of all recognition. It 
has seen Imphal bombed by Japanese 
aircraft and casualties inflicted. It 
has seen the great stream of Indian 
evacuees from Burma go down the 
road from Tammu through Imphal to 
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Dimapur, followed closely by the 
retreating Burma Army, in the first 
half of 1942. It has seen its peaceful 
plain converted into a great military 
base, and it has even seen the troops 
of Japan fighting within its borders. 
The war, too, has revolutionised its 
economic life. By tradition Manipur 
was the home of cheap rice, and 
therefore of cheap—incredibly cheap— 
living. Wages were low, but the 
people were not poor in the sense that 
they suffered from want of the neces- 
sities of life. The war changed all 
that—the great influx of refugees and 
troops caused prices to soar and 
brought about a scarcity, if not com- 
plete absence, of many commodities. 
In bazaars where the oldest memories 
could not recall rice selling at more 
than one rupee per maund of 80 Ib., 
it was sold at Rs. 40—or was un- 
obtainable—and everything else in 
proportion; for the price of rice, 
the staple food, was the governing 
economic factor. 

So much for the past and the 
present. What ofthefuture ? Putting 
aside the rival attractions of air 
transport, it is not unlikely that the 
Manipur of the future will find itself 
@ halting-place on a great highway 
running from the Indian Ocean to the 
China Seas. You can motor from 
Bombay to Calcutta. From Calcutta 
to Dimapur there are many links that 
need connecting up, not the least of 
which is the lack of a bridge to connect 
the road and rail systems of the 
northern and southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra in Assam. But they 
are links which can and will be supplied. 
From Dimapur eastwards there is, of 
course, the fine road built since 1941 
to Tammu on the Burma border and 
beyond, which no doubt will be 
joined in time with the Burma Road 
proper at some point in Northern 
Burma. And that brings us to China. 
We need not doubt that the post-war 
China, like every other modern State, 
will have her own system of arterial 
roads. In fact her western provinces, 
hitherto neglected, are already being 
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equipped with roads suitable for 
modern transport. 

Nor can Manipur fail to be affected 
by the changes in the political sphere 
which are bound to come after the 
war. The new Constitution, which is 
India’s for the asking the moment 
her leaders come to an agreement 
with each other, will differ tremen- 
dously in degree, possibly in kind as 
well, from any measure of political 
change which that country has yet 
seen. A question of primary import- 
ance will be whether the vast variety 
of tribes, numbering some one and a 
half million of non-Indian peoples all 
along the North-Eastern Frontier, is 
to be included or not in that new 
Indian Constitution. Secondly, there 
is the military problem of the future 
safeguarding of the North-Eastern 
Frontier, a problem on which the 
character of the civil administration 
has a definite bearing. Both problems 
are closely interrelated, and the solu- 
tion for this area may lie in divorcing 
the North-Eastern Mongolian ‘ fringe’ 
from the Indian province of Assam 
altogether and in setting up a civil 
administrative unit comprising the 
hill areas along the northern and 
eastern frontiers of Assam, and taking 
in as well the similar areas in Burma 
itself. In the examination of this 
problem Manipur, though at present 
as an Indian State constitutionally 
different from the areas inhabited by 
the other tribes, must inevitably be 
taken into consideration. Geographic- 
ally, lying as she does between the 
Naga Hills and the Lushai Hills with 
the hills of Burma in close proximity, 
she is part of the Mongolian fringe. 
Ethnically, though the Manipuri may 
be a devout Hindu, his origin is 
traceable to a source generally, if not 
precisely, similar to that of the other 
tribes of the North-East Frontier, 
while something like one-third of the 
State’s subjects are Nagas and Kukis. 

Manipur may ‘let the legions 
thunder past,’’ but it does not look 
as if she will ever be allowed to “‘ sleep 
again.”’ 
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